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“Dammit, is evervbody going into the building game?” 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


In these days of postwar plans it seems timely 
to disclose our own intentions. They remain: 
(1) to give active architect-engineers their most 
useful monthly service of working information: 
(2) to give manufacturers their most economical 
and effective means of talking to this key market 


group in terms of its specific interests. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT 
in the first p ase ¢ 
construction | eviva 


**Deferred maintenan 
pair, alteration and modern 
ization work should moy 
ahead as fast as men and ma 
terials become availab! 

“Construction involved jy 
factory reconversion j 
already being granted prior 
ities by the War Productior 
Board. Chairman Krug an 
nounced $45 millions worth of 
such construction prioritie 
on May 6. 

“Urgency of meeting th 
acute housing shortage is ree: 
ognized in the MHA announce. 
ment that materials will be re- 
leased for building 250,000 t 
400,000 new dwelling units ii 
the next 12 months. 

“In this early phase ther 
will likely be some letting ot 
contracts for building pro- 
jects, particularly the most 
urgently needed community 
projects which can be inde. 
pendently financed out of re. 
serve funds of state and local 
governments, and possibly fed: 
eral hospitals for veterans.” 

The foregoing is from a re. 
cent statement ‘by Thomas $ 
Holden, president of F. \W. 
Dodge. If you would like to 
read the full text we'll be glad 
to send it. Just ask for “The 
First Phase of Constructior 
Revival.” 







































CHURCHES in September 


Planning of new churches con 
tinues at the highest level i 
years. Up to May 1 we re 
ported 4.05] chure h and other 
religious building projects 
amounting to $220,004,000 
conte mplated for postwar co 
struction. Over half of then 
were in the actual desigi 
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a 
Stage. ne 
In September Architectural R 
Record will collaborate wit! > 
Church Management an¢ a 
Church Property Ad: inistra- f, 
tion in presenting, in all three n 
publications, a new compre tu 
hensive study of church de. in: 
sign and equipment. | (11s o 
provide a most timely opp?! W 
tunity for manufacturers © th 
quality building products 
put buying facts in t hand: 
of the archite scts who t: day are 
selecting materials an equ!" 
nes. 


ment So postwar chu 
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NEXT MONTH 


® Do you believe that testing direct mail pays? If vou do 
not, then read what Robert Stone, vice-president, National 
Research Bureau, has to say about cashing in on results by 


testing direct mail. Then read, too, what to test, how to 
test, and methods for control to insure success. The begin- 
ning of a series of articles that will pay big dividends just 
tor the reading. 

@ The article on RFC in the surplus business should cap- 
ture the attention of all marketing men. A great financial 


stitution enters the industrial marketing field and under- 
takes building up a complete national marketing organiza- 
ton tor huge surplus disposal. Author Col. Joseph P. 
Woodlock, Deputy Director, Surplus Property, RFC, tells 
this inusual marketing story. 


D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher and Editor 
OMAS -D) ESTELLE, Eastern Editor 
RRAY FE. CRAIN, Editor, Market Data Book Number 


KEITH J. EVANS, Contributing Editor 


® Mailing lists are important—more so than direct mail ad- 
vertising—if the ratio of response and sales is to represent 
a worth while return. Next month George M. Long will 
tell you how to keep your mailing list from becoming a 
liability and advertising headache, and also how not to have 
valuable advertising contribute to the paper shortage. 


e@ Readers who are looking for some new creative stimuli 
will appreciate the ideas suggested in “Old Prints Suggest 
New Selling Slants.” The idea of industrial ancestors, just 
like the old folks in the family album, suggests many inter- 
esting possibilities in advertising. Showing off the folks 
some of the oldsters gone by—down to present-day young- 
sters is a clever method of comparison for presenting indus- 
trial products to advertising readers. 


JOHN FINDLAY, Managing Editor 
MARY ADAMSON, Associate Editor 
TOM RAKI, Art Director 
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This has flash recognition, It calls atten 
tion to the fact that Graybor sells line 
tools. I'll remember them for such tools 


Excellent. They say what they want to 
say at the beginning, and supply other 
pertinent information. 


This gets my eye fast. | see the trans- 
former and company name immediately. 
The copy is kept to a minimum and they 
high-spot the advantages. That circuit 
diagram gets my attention. 


That picture shows how it's done. | like 
application pictures like this. | like the 
illustration showing the various shapes 
in which copper is available. 
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Here is flash recognition. They show an 
excellent illustration and identify the 
product very quickly. If you want more 
details, you can get them here 


They get across boldly at the top what they are trying to say. Infrequent lubri- 
cation is an asset. They spread their story, uncrowded, over two pages. Good. 


They show what it is, name it and tell 
who they are. They get right to the 
point without fooling around. 
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This stands out as something new. The 
picture is good and the copy is right to 
the point. This has flesh recognition. 


Shows the product, both inside and 
out, and identifies it quickly. If you 
want detailed information, it's here in 
unadulterated form. This ad has flash 


recognition. 


Tops in flash recognition. They identify 


themselves, name the product and show © 


a fine picture. They show it in operation 
in various positions. The copy is perti- 
nent. 


Here's one case where a beaviifu! gir! 
has @ proper place in an ad. | understend 
very quickly what they are selling ond 
what this machiné can do for me 
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Speedy Reconversion Will Be Followed by 
Expanded Sales and Advertising Programs 


Manufacturers are introducing improved 


products now—new lines await V-J Day 


ANUFACTURERS Selling to industry 
1¥— have comparatively few physi- 
cal reconversion problems, a survey 
conducted by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has revealed. Most of the leading com- 
panies have been producing almost ex- 
actly the same products for war serv- 
we as those which they manufactured 
for peacetime consumption. In nearly 
ill cases, therefore, they will be able 
0 reconvert to their civilian lines 
without difficulty, and assuming that 
materials and labor are available, they 
expect to accomplish reconversion of 
their plants and production facilities 
within a few months at most. 

Replies from representative com- 
panies also indicated that most of them 
nave developed improvements in their 
products which will be made available 
to their customers as soon as they can 
sume normal distribution. However, 
there are still severe shortages of ma- 
trials and labor in many areas, and 
N fact 
comple 


some companies which have 

! ed war contracts, have had dif- 
teulty in holding their labor forces 
ind therefore are unable to produce 
anything like the volume of goods they 
turned out on war contracts. 


Many New Products to Be Launched 


Many new products will also be 
marketed to industry as soon as com- 
plete reconversion has been achieved, 
but her: again difficulties in obtaining 


ample pplies of materials and parts 
y putting these new products 
on the market. About half of the 
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companies which supplied information 
on this subject said that they will be 
unable to offer new products until 
after V-J Day, the remainder ex- 
pressing the belief that they will be 
able to swing into production of these 
lines without waiting for the end of 
the war in the Pacific. 

Most companies will make no rad- 
ical changes in their distribution pro- 
grams, compared with their prewar 
policies, but the majority are planning 
more extensive sales and advertising 
programs. “Streamlining” is the term 
many use in describing their new plans. 
More salesmen, with better research 
and sales training to support them, will 
be used by a large number, and ex- 
panded advertising is indicated by a 
majority of those replying. Direct 
mail, which has been used on a limited 
basis during the war, will again be a 
major factor in most industrial adver- 
tising programs. 

Typical comments from manufac- 
turers in many fields supplying the 
needs of industry show the trend of 
thinking among executives regarding 
marketing and advertising plans for 
the reconversion period. 

“Conversion to postwar production 
will create no problem as far as phys- 
ical changes in materials and equip- 
ment are concerned,” said a leading 
manufacturer of industrial instru- 
ments. “Our customers will be rela- 
tively the same ones we have been 
serving during the war period. 


“While our postwar line of mer- 


chandise is essentially the same as we 
have been manufacturing throughout 
the war period, we do intend to intro- 
duce some new instruments and to 
make some improvements in instru- 
ments now in the line. This will not 
be done, however, until final peace. 

“Present indications are that our 
prices will remain stable. Our space 
advertising and direct mail program 
will be greatly increased.” 


Higher Consumer Prices? 


The comment on prices indicates a 
situation which is troubling many 
manufacturers, who feel that labor 
costs, even more than higher prices 
on materials, will require higher prices 
to consumers. Thus far OPA has ex- 
tended little relief to manufacturers 
confronted with higher costs, and fur- 
ther action along this line is being anxi- 
ously awaited. 

“The physical reconversion of our 
plant will require very little time,” 
reported a manufacturer of pneumatic 
equipment. “In fact, we will be ready 
to serve our normal customers just as 
soon as materials are released. 

“We expect to resume manufacture 
of our prewar line, but we hope to 
expand it into additional markets. For 
some time we have been studying our 
equipment and trying to improve it. 
As improvements are made, they are 
released for production. We are not 
waiting for V-J Day to incorporate 
them in our equipment. 


“In getting back to normal, we have 
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set up a separate sales organization to 
work on the market we hope to ex- 
pand into, and we are now advertising 
more intensively and expect to do con- 
siderably more advertising in the fu- 
ture than we have at any other time.” 

A manufacturer of pumps and gen- 
erators reported, “We could serve our 
normal customers almost at once. We 
plan to market improved models as 
soon as we have production facilities 
outside of those used for war contracts. 
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BENJAMIN SESS |: 


improve these products by being able 
to purchase better raw materials and 
by the complete elimination of substi- 
tute materials. 

“Not only do we expect to resume 
manufacture of our prewar products, 
but we also expect to market both 
new and improved products. In some 
instances these changes will not come 
until the final end of the war, but 
most of them will be initiated as soon 
materials are available and re- 
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BENJAMIN ANNOUNCES PLANS. A double-page spread in July issues of “Electrical World” 


and “Electric Light and Power" announced to 


public utilities the market development and 


advertising plans for coming three years for this leading manufacturer of lighting equipment 


New products and new market de- 
velopments will have to wait until 
after V-J Day.” 


Sales Policies May Change 


An interesting comment from a 
manufacturer of paper products em- 
phasized changes in general sales and 
advertising policies expected in the 
near future. 

“Changes in our sales and distribu- 
tion policies,” he said, “will be con- 
cerned with improvement of our pres- 
ent methods rather than a change in 
the methods used. Our sales and ad- 
vertising policies will take into ac- 
the fact that there will be a 
very great expansion in the general 
sales structure, and that better adver- 
tising, promotion and _ selling 
methods must be developed in order 
to maintain our position in the post- 
war selling picture.” 

“We will have no reconversion 
problem,” reported a large manufac- 
turer of chemicals, “because we have 
continued to manufacture exactly the 
same products as before the war. We 
are looking to the day when we can 


count 


sales 
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strictions are lifted. However, most 
of the changes will be completed with- 
in the very near future, but there will 
be limitations upon the quantities 
available until conditions improve. 

“We expect to add both salesmen 
and sales service men, the latter men 
with chemical engineering degrees 
qualified to counsel with our customers 
on highly technical matters. The 
change is one of degree and not of 
policy. We also expect to supplement 
our industrial publication advertising 
with technical bulletins of all sorts. 

“To summarize, the major changes 
involved in our planning have to do 
with broadening our markets through 
the manufacturer and distribution of 
products closely associated with or 
similar to those which we have always 
manufactured. With few exceptions, 
we will contact the same industries 
which always have used the greatest 
tonnage of our products. While we 
expect a few new derivatives or spe- 
cialties to make their appearance, their 
tonnage is likely to be small for several 
years to come.” 






War Materials Assume 
Peacetime Role 





The possibility that new m 
developed during the war will c: 
to be used in the production of | 
time products was emphasized 



















manufacturer of mechanical rubk: 
goods, who said: 

“Our product plans after V-] Da 
will depend, of course, upon chang 
in the rigid governmental regulatio 
under which the rubber industry 
operating. This affects principal ra 
materials, such as rubber and cott 
fabrics. We shall not go back strict 


to prewar products, due to the 
types of synthetic rubbers now 
available and to many new ingredient 
and color pigments. We shall undoub: 
edly return to prewar brand name 
but certainly most of the product 
will be improved due to the new mate 
rialk—some of which we would lik 
to lay our hands on now. 


mad 





“We expect more competition an 
are streamlining our sales activitie 
and making a careful study of the dis 
tributor situation. There will prob- 
ably be some price adjustments, 
many ceiling prices have been working 
to our disadvantage in view of increas. 
ing Costs. 

“We are already changing our 2 
vertising policy by resuming product 
advertising in selected fields, and shall 
continue this type of concentrated 
advertising. We are revamping ou’ 
literature now, have just issued a nev 
prewar general catalog, and plan t 
get out a number of new publications 
and other sales helps.” 


d- 





Prewar oil-burning equipment wil 
continue to be made by a leading man- 
ufacturer in this field until V-J Day. 
be reported. Then there will be a con- 
trolled transition based not only on hi 
own production but distributors’ stock 
needs and other factors. 











“The question of prices is an ybody’s 
guess right now,” he added. “Costs 
are distressingly higher than they wet 
at the time prices were frozen. Wher 
costs will be on a more normal bas 
is anybody’s guess, and so is the exten! 
and duration of price control.” 










Introducing Improved Products 






A manufacturer of electric switche 
reported that the introduction of ne 
products and the development of on 
major new market will await che en¢ 
of the war in the Pacific. 
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“In getting back to norma! 
ness conditions,” he added, “w 
plan any extensive changes in © 
and ‘distribution policies. 
plans, however, for enlarging « 

(Continued on page 11 
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oe 

written about the vast 
for industrial equipment offered by 
the nation’s 6,000,000 farms, we at 
Miller Electric had failed seriously to 
consider the farmer as a prospective 
customer for our arc welding equip- 
ment until one day in 1944. 
ur executives brought to light the 
fact that farmers were making and 


at any other time in history. 
wer, the farmer could not easily re- 


Welding Clinics in Dealers Stores 
Open Farm Market for Miller Electric 


New machine especially designed for farm use 
promoted via agricultural press and radio 


by ROBERT D. CHEW 


Advertising Manager, 
Miller Electric Mfg. Company 
Richmond, Ind. 


much has been said and 
market 


One of 


pending more money per capita than 


More- 


place his implements and getting them 
rpaired quickly was next to impos- 
ible. Here was a tailor-made, nearly 
virgin market with great possibilities. 
When a piece of farm equipment 
broke down it was necessary for the 
lamer to dismantle the machine, take 
the broken part to town and then wait, 
ometimes for weeks, due to curtailed 
“rvice brought about by the war, 
while the part was being welded. His 


only alternative was to purchase a new 


implement or part difficult to obtain. 


With our entry into the war and 
tte subsequent curtailment of imple- 
ment manufacturing, it became ap- 
Parent that the farmer would be 
forced to use his equipment for a 
much longer time under more severe 
‘onditions than he ever before had 
dreame< of doing. Added to this was 


the discouraging fact that farm weld- 


ing sh« . 
more 0 


s were becoming more and 
rloaded with work. 
Wher we began seriously to con- 


der the farm as a market for Miller 
a welding equipment it was realized 
“at welding equipment generally 
Wailable was unsatisfactory for farm 
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use. The answer was, of course, ob- 
vious: A new welding machine de- 
signed to meet the specific requirements 
of the farmer. 


Product Tested on Farms 


Extensive planning and innumer- 
able tests were necessary before our 
engineers perfected the Miller farm 
welder. There were many factors to 
be considered, such as power-line loads, 
the type of welding jobs which must 
be done on a farm, how large a welder 





Free clinics were held in dealers’ stores to 
show farmers how to use welding equipment. 
Instructors were experts in their field whose 
sole aim was to instruct, not to advertise. 
Nevertheless, many farmers were so im- 
pressed, sales were consummated on the spot 





For a long period, Miller Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, like many other industrial concerns, 
was unaware of the vast, literally untapped 
farm market that lay at its front door, but 
once discovered, Miller lost no time in 
swinging into action. The farmer pictured is 
one of the many now using arc welding 
equipment to repair his war-weary machines 


was needed and the features which 
must be built into the welder to as- 
sure satisfactory operation. The fin- 
ished welder had everything necessary 
for efficient farm welding and the 
price, less than $200, was within reach 
of many above-average farmers. 

The Miller farm welder was then 
tried out on various farms and a series 
of efficiency tests was undertaken for 
the benefit of power companies. The 
farmers liked the new welder because 
it was easy to operate and would 
handle the many necessary welding 
jobs on the farm with ease. The power 
companies approved it. Then came the 
important question: Was the poten- 
tial market really as big as it looked? 
The sales department was given the 
green light and the merchandising 
campaign to sell our welding equip- 
ment to farmers was under way. 


Tested in Illinois 


Because of its substantial and 
wealthy farm population, Illinois was 
selected as a test market. Advertise- 
ments, designed to introduce the new 
farm welding equipment and stress the 
user benefits to farmers, were run in 
farm publications. Emphasis was 
placed on the advantages of owning 
welding equipment, which enabled the 
farmer to repair his own implements 
and machines right on his own farm. 
It was pointed out that the welder 
would pay for itself in a matter of 
months, and simplicity of operation 
was also stressed. As a supplement to 
farm publication advertising, spot an- 
nouncements were used on_ Illinois 
radio stations. 

Simultaneously, an appeal to poten- 
tial jobbers was made through the 
pages of trade papers. It was pointed 
out that their selling efforts would 
be backed up by farm and local news- 
paper advertising, as well as point-of- 
sales display material and advertising. 
Distributorships were offered and an 
invitation extended to write for fur- 
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1: At the beginning of the campaign, these ads designed to interest dealers in taking on the Miller welder, appeared in trade papers 
2: Mats of these ads were furnished to Miller dealers for their own local advertising. 
4: These consumer ads appeared in local newspapers. 5: This piece was used as a handbill, and in some 
cases as an advertisement. Mats of it were furnished all dealers. 6: Window decals like this one were given dealers to identify them as 
Miller welding headquarters. 7: These were distributed by dealers to their own prospect lists. 8: Miller couldn't sell welders without selling 


with their own names imprinted. 


supplies, too. Thus this “farm package.” 9: 





ther information. Meantime, cata- 


log sheets, listing specifications, prices, 
were pre- 


instructions on use, etc 


pared. Handbills and newspaper mats 
were made up for use by distributors. 
We 


Miller welders to farmers without 


naturally couldn’t expect to sell 


ilso 
giving them something to work with, 
so we made up a “farm package” of 
electrodes and other acces- 


This 


plied in handbill form. 


welding 


sories information was sup- 


To say that the Miller farm welder 
was an instantaneous and overnight 
success would be a gross overstate 
ment Farmers needed and wanted 


this equipment but dealers, in the be- 


ginning, were reluctant to invest 
money in a product so foreign to thei 
standard lines They also felt that 
farmers generally knew little or noth 


ing ibout welding, and would there 
fore not be interested in buying weld 


ers for thei 


Welding Clinics Conducted 


Own USC 


The dealer’s ittitude represented a 


real problem. To help in neutralizing 


his attitude and to stimulate both 
trade and consumer interest, a series 
42 





of free welding 
ducted, right in the dealer’s place of 
During and after these clin- 

increased 
substantial 


business. 
ics the dealer’s enthusiasm 
by leaps and bounds. A 
number of sales were made during the 
clinic, and the dealer, recognizing im- 
mediately the possibilities of important 
future sales, began to take an active 
part in the campaign. 

The 
free welding clinics were expert weld- 
ers and lecturers. They did no selling, 
and were instructed to make a sincere, 
effort to the 
farmers as as possible about 


In our newspaper and farm 


men elected to conduct these 


non-commercial show 
much 
welding. 
publication advertising we listed the 
time and place of the clinic, and often 
suggested to farmers that they bring 
along broken parts from their farm 
equipment and have them welded dur- 
This they often did, 
and in many cases the farmer was en- 


ing the clinic. 


couraged to do his own welding under 
the supervision of the instructor. 


“Tt ts for a 


be an expert welder in order to repair 


not necessary man to 


his machinery or equipment,” our in- 


structors told the audience. “Al- 


3: Samples of the postcards sent out by dealers 
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In order to evaluate clinic advertising, farmers attending were asked to fill out these cards 7, 
ee ficul 

“clinics” was con- though your work may not at first bh 

anag 





as neat as that done by an expert, if 

















gC 
you operate the welder correctly your... 
weld will be as strong as a professional mj 
job. After all, in these days you're now 
too interested in the looks of youll. 
equipment. The only thing which ab of 
really interests you is keeping it in op Indy 
eration. Anyone, with practice, Ci MBith 4 
learn to make a good, strong weld.” [Rom y 
Seeing Is Believing “ = 

aXes, 





The clinics had their humorous sé 
























; . , pInce 
too. During the course of the lectur Baame de 
the instructor would weld togeth ; 
two pieces of iron at an angle with fh... . 
new type of brazing rod. H« woul’ Branage: 
then turn to one of the farn CTS ane sac 
ask him to take the weld piece to tH , 
vise and break it apart with a hammer lark . 

of earketi 
so the audience could see the type “@ f 

- . 7 "59 I 
weld which was formed with the brat a 
. t . . ne 
ing rod. None of the welds ever brok at al 
on ‘ "in 
The instructor knew that the farmesg, 

; heit “Clive 
thoroughly enjoyed watching ¢ an 
neighbor use a sledge hammer 1 ! oy 

. ne med - 
vain attempt to break the weld. I *y 
- “—_— , _ ] rtising reall; 
cidentally, it was excellent advertisi 
for welding. -_ 

To stimulate interest in the clini New 






(Continued on page 8 






















by MARVIN BOWER 
Partner, McKinsey & Co. 
Management Consultants, 


New Y ork 


PART ONE 
oP management’s responsibility in 
most business promises to be an 
ven tougher assignment after final 
esation of hostilities than it is now. 
but the present prospect is that the 
wor devils running industrial corpo- 





— . . 
ations have the toughest assignments 
) papers. Mi all. Percentage-wise, their com- 
y dealers Banies are the most greatly expanded 
in some ie 4 xd ae h : 7 1i od 
them af War pre auction, the most distorte 
ut selling MPY Changes in product types. 
se cars To bring companies through the 
be ficult period ahead, industrial top 
are -[eunagement will need all the help it 
Be “fen get. The industrial advertising 
r your os 7 
ty y mcutive has an obligation as well as 
fessional s “il 
major opportunity, to supply an 
> not : 
ee mportant part of that help. 
of your 
which of Top Management 
t in OP @ Industrial top management is faced 
ice, C0 Meith a series of conflicting demands— 
eld. tm workers and executives for jobs 


‘ous side 


lecture 


c 













nd income, from government for 
ats, from stockholders for profits. 
ice Competitors must meet these 
demands at a time when govern- 


cogether 3 ° ° 
o, eett cancellations are cutting the 
with 3m ‘ , - 
umet out of volume, industrial top 
would. 
niqeagement has only two basic 
rs ane 


1 


; 







curses of action open to it: 


he 

pene . All costs must be reduced: 
ype of arketin g, manufacturing, engineer- 
he braze "Nance, management controls, 
- broke enne! relations and administration 
armese all be overhauled for maximum 

chi "Veness and minimum cost. 
+ in 4 * Maximum volume must be ob- 
4. Ingfd: By developing products that 
rtising treally new, not just new to it, the 
TORS rE: From a recent talk be- 
clinic _ lustrial Advertising Associa- 


ew ork, NIAA chapter. 
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Sales Philosophy of Management Must 


Spearhead Postwar Policies 


Advertising Executives May Become Market 
Development Directors of the Future 


industrial corporation has the greatest 
opportunity for building volume. But 
since the development of a mew indus- 
trial product is usually a long, drawn- 
out process, most industrial concerns 
will probably have to depend on get- 
ting the maximum possible share of the 
demand for existing products during 
the period immediately ahead. 

These major jobs of top manage- 
ment, of course, must be done on a 
company-wide basis. Assignments 
must be made to every division of the 
business. But during the next several 
years no role is more important than 
that which should be played by mar- 
keting and marketing executives. 


Responsibility of Marketing Executives 


In training the individual indus- 
trial corporation’s guns on these two 
major targets, cost cutting and vol- 
ume building, marketing executives 
have three major tasks to perform: 

1. They should convince top man- 
agement of the importance of build- 
ing selling into the spearhead position 
for the period ahead. 

2. They can work directly to cut 
costs in all phases of the business. 

3. And, of course, they have a di- 
rect responsibility in volume building. 

Let’s analyze each of these three 
tasks briefly to determine how each 
should be done. Then we can see 
where, and specifically how, the ad- 
vertising executive can fit in. 

Putting Selling in 
the Spearhead Position 


Most companies with the best sales 
and profit records spearhead their com- 
petitive attack with the selling func- 
tion. This simply means that all de- 
cisions in the business are weighed in 
terms of this question: Will it help 
us to do a better job for more 
of our customers? 

The company which spearheads its 
attack with selling does not develop 
products which the chief engineer 


tavors or thinks will sell. Such a 
company studies the requirements and 
wants of customers and prospects and 
tells the engineering department what 
products should be developed. It goes 
even further. It tells the engineering 
department what characteristics the 
products should have. And the smart 
engineering executives want it done 
in this way. 

The compariy which spearheads its 
attack with selling does not let manu- 
facturing considerations control prod- 
uct designs or size of lots in which 
the product shall be manufactured. 
Of course, these and other manufac- 
turing cost factors are weighed, but 
such a company makes manufacturing 
decisions in the light of customer re- 
quirements and wants. And the smart 
manufacturing executives want it done 
in this way. 

The company which spearheads its 
attack with selling does not let finan- 
cial considerations reduce sales volume 
and profits. If increased inventories 
are needed for better customer serv- 
ice, the company raises or borrows 
adequate working capital. Of course, 
financial risks are carefully weighed 
in the light of the larger profits that 
selling factors indicate are possible. 
And the smart financial executives 
want it done in this way. 

Thus, using selling as the spearhead 
for the competitive attack is a phil- 
osophy of management. It is the 
philosophy of management of most of 
the more profitable companies. Some 
philosophies of management place 
manufacturing in the saddle, depend- 
ing for competitive advantage on low 
costs; but frequently such concerns 
lose out because their products do not 
meet customers’ needs as well as those 
of competitors. Some companies are 
operated under a financial philosophy 
of management, but often this is the 
viewpoint of the trustee and does not 
produce growth. 

The sales philosophy of manage- 
ment is a simple one. In essence it 
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makes the customer king. This is the 
philosophy that enabled Walter Chrys- 
ler to forge his way quickly to the 
forefront of the automobile industry. 
And failure to operate under this phil- 
osophy is a major reason why there 
were 140 automobile and truck com- 
panies 1920 and 40 in 1940. 

Never has the need for the sales 
philosophy _ of been 
greater than it is today for the indus- 
trial And will 
the industrial corporation face a more 


mana gement 


corporation. never 


urgent or more critical need for build- 


ing volume than it will during the next 
several years. 

Building a sales philosophy into any 
business takes time because it calls 
for a realignment of top management 
thinking and a reéducation of execu- 


They 


must be taught to make decisions in 


tives throughout the business. 


terms of customer requirements and 
customer wants. 

The beginning and end of this edu- 
be the chief 
support 


cational process must 


executive. He must such 
everyone’s ear 1s 
closely And he him- 
self must make final decisions in terms 
ot the 


convince his associates that he is seri- 


thinking because 


tuned to him. 


customer if he is going to 
ous in dedicating the business to the 
sales philosophy of management. 

But marketing executives can take 
the initiative in introducing the sales 
com- 
exist. 


management in 
panies where it does not now 
To do so successfully, however, they 


philosophy of 


must do more than just “talk it up” 
with the chief executive. They must 
supply marketing know-how and mar- 
keting facts upon which this philos- 
ophy of management must rest. 
Here, as we shall see, the advertising 
executive can make a big contribution. 


Cost Cutting 


Because products and selling meth- 
ods affect costs in all divisions of the 
business, the marketing division has a 
company-wide responsibility in cut- 
ting Here are three ex- 
amples illustrating how marketing ac- 
tivities affect not only marketing costs 


costs. just 


but other costs: 

1. Product line complexity: The 
design of products, number of types, 
and proportion of “specials” affect 
manufacturing and engineering costs. 
number of product types 
means manufacturing runs, 
while specials call for added engineer- 


A large 
shorter 


ing expense and increased manufactur- 
ing Costs. 
2. Distribution methods: 
which industrial 
ultimate 


Channels 
products 
have direct 
‘ed financial 


through 
reach the 
effect on manufacturing 


user 
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Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, Washington, D. C., member of the National Advertising 
Agency Network, was host at the judging of NAAN's [2th annual competition for the bes! 
campaigns in 22 classifications created by agency members. In the process of selecting the 
best business paper campaign are (standing, left to right): Frank C. Coyle, "Electronics 
Betty Swyer, and W. F. Sigmund, partner, Henry J. Kaufman & Associates. Seated: Edgar 
Bayol, promotion manager, “Washington Star"; Holcombe Parkes, assistant to the president 
Southern Railway System, Washington, D. C., and Edward H. Guilford, registrar, Capital Radic 
Engineering Institute, Washington, D. C. The winner chosen was Carr Liggett Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland, O., for its Pioneer Rubber Company business paper campaign. The 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, Philadelphia, won top honors in the best integrated adver 
tising and merchandising classification for its Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division campaign 


costs. The distributor may buy in 
larger quantities than the customer 
to whom direct sales are made. Like- 
wise, the sale through distributors is 
likely to throw a greater part of the 
financial burden on the distributor. 
The review of distribution methods 
which many industrial companies are 
making currently should take into con- 
sideration not only marketing cost 
differentials but the effects on manu- 
facturing, financial and other costs 
and expense. 

3. Pricing: If pricing becomes a 
major factor in sales strategy, it will 
obviously affect manufacturing and 
engineering costs, as well as expenses 
in other divisions of the business. If 
lower prices increase volume substan- 
tially, manufacturing may convert 
from job-shop to semi-mass produc- 
tion, or even to straight-line produc- 
tion. Likewise, primary emphasis on 
price as a buying reason may call for 
thorough engineering redesign involv- 
ing substantial engineering costs. 


Volume Building 

In building sales volume in an in- 
dustrial company, the primary re- 
sponsibility rests with the marketing 
and engineering divisions. Working 
together as a team they must provide 
for redesign of old products and new 
ones—products which perform more 


than the 


effectively for customers 


products of competitors. If the com- 
pany operates under a sales philosophy 
of management, a substantial part ot! 
the leadership in this teamwork wil 
come from the marketing division. 

Here are some of the responsibilities 
many of them well-recognized, which 
the marketing division assumes 1 
building volume in most industria 
corporations: 

1. Determining needs and requir 
ments of present customers, and ap- 
praising the characteristics and per 
formance of existing products 
terms of those needs and requirement: 
This basic information should be sup- 
plied to the engineering division to & 
used with engineering and manufac: 
turing information and data as th 
basis for product redesign and produc! 
improvement. 

2. Locating new prospective cus 
tomers, analyzing their needs and © 
quirements, and developing marketi 
programs for reaching them. - 

3. Analyzing sales data and hel 
information as a means for sales C0 
trol and improved marketin 
tiveness. 

4. Analyzing lost custon 
lost orders as a basis for in 
the product line and the ent 
keting program. 

§. Determining the needs 

(Continued on page 14 
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RYERSON EXPANDS ADVERTISING INTO 
NEWSPAPERS IN SELECTED CITIES 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling Chosen for Experiment 
by Steel Warehousing Company 


Pennsylvania city on his way to the 
new community on the shores of Lake 
Michigan over a century ago. | 

The newspaper copy is in keeping 
with the advertisements readers of 
business papers have been seeing for 
many years, since Ryerson is one of 
the oldest and most consistent indus- 
trial advertisers in the country. It 
explains the function of warehousing 
describes the “department 


It had a special reason for telling 
the Philadelphia industrial executives 
about Ryerson, for the reason that 


— industrial advertisers re- 
gard business publications as 
their primary media, and employ them 


























grey as the backbone of their campaigns there is a historial relationship between service, are | 
ellen the iddressed to industry, there has been Thomas Ryerson of Philadelphia, who store type of merchandising it does, | 
-tronics": attend in recent years toward the use conducted a business in iron and steel and emphasizes the convenience of do- 
d: Edger of more general advertising as a sup- in 1796, and the Chicago company. ing business with a company which 
err plementary effort. In some instances has such extensive stocks and facili- 
Jvertising the objective has been the improve- ties for prompt delivery of many 
‘gn. The ment of public relations, and in others p= sees wanted items. | 
od adver. the development of greater commu- One advertisement, headed “Ryer- 
campaige nity understanding and acceptance. a son—A Steel Department Store,” is 
A number of leading companies A Steel Department Store a ag the erage aye ii of 
he com-Mhave even used network radio as a | D \adpehieghetar yet earsgreshaptryn op we a 
ilosophy lll means of developi eet tock. ee ey een Se 
ilosophy means of developing a g ac an manly enced “Did v ** 
part off#ground for institutional promotion, _ apemntatttatente Ratan ten Did you ever visit a — onl 
ork willl ind local newspapers have been given gern meena eran e A ee a huge building where 
ision. JJmore emphasis during the war as coughte ao oon poufite Gales dio can Sineocmn ose thousands of kinds, shapes and — 
‘ibilities dia for recruiting labor for war cutie Gpnan cached <f eiaian asieois of steel are neatly stocked, each in 
|, which eduction and building employe mo- oo ae abs department and ready for de- 
ines inal through increasing appreciation harap quay oo ev ed livery as ordered?” it continues. 
.dustrialfa’ the importance of the “men behind Peean. cogenaaty %9 temas tener soya’ wish “The Ryerson Steel-Service Plant 
the men behind the guns.” So much S so att ada wo nh yon in Pittsburgh is like that—a steel de- 
require- i“ this type of advertising has devel- RYERSON STEEL partment store really; with one de- 
and ap-goed, as a matter of fact, that the Rovn 2 partment that cuts or otherwise pre- 
nd per-f™*spapers have made a special study See pares steel as the customer wants it. 
acts inf What they call “plant city advertis- Coes ate tn ee me -fne f  ece e- “Like other department stores, the 
rement {4% and are supplying industrial ad- rd ee Se Ryerson Pittsburgh plant—and also | 
be sup: 'tisers with booklets discussing what a ma cae our plants in ten other cities—can’t 
v1 to beim might be done along this line. keep sizes as complete as was possible 
— i. cone expansion into news- This omen, Ses .. a Pittsburgh a > war. Moreover, our Pitts- 
as the mpers of the advertising pe Joseph oe - y ag ° the intormative type urgh pliant is our newest, and we've 
produit’ Ryerson & Son. Inc oP of copy used in Ryerson's newspaper series been in process of establishing Ryerson 
lading steel wenieien pene standards of complete stocks and 
ve cu’ Hivhich celebrated its hundredth an- It was his son, Joseph T. Ryerson, who py delivery for them. 
ind f-fBtiversary in 1942, is not primarily went West and established the store We are sure, nevertheless, that all 
urketins iin the public relations field but has a which later developed into the great of our customers have learned the sin- 
_, ge “anite sales promotion objective, steel warehousing business of today. cere, helpful quality of our service, and 
id fiel’even though current shortages of steel And the same historical flavor is em- the standards of dependability which 
es coWMiaad other metals have restricted its phasized in copy running in Pitts- have guided our business for more than | 
effec ability :> handle large additions to burgh, where the Ryerson service is 100 years. Therefore, we ask the op- | 
'S customer list. Philadelphia, Pitts- relatively new, following purchase of  POFtunity to become better acquainted || 
rs an burgh and Wheeling are the cities in the warehouse formerly operated there with more steel users—to send you our | 
srovinsvhich this newspaper advertising is by Bethlehem Steel. new Stock List and Steel Data Book, | 
e mare Ppearin, and it may be regarded as Pittsburghers are told that it was a and te — vas one on On SERS or 
ia ge — = of - experi- firm of Pittsburgh ironmasters, Wood, ba pe eee 
ne ‘sce Ryerson has warehouses in Edwards & McKnight, which Joseph b , Se 
“0 ps leading industrial centers of | T. Ryerson arranged to represent in edule of weekly insertions, although 
“ U.S. excluding the Pacific Coast. Chicago when he passed through the (Contniued on page 78) 
| 
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R' ssta is without doubt the rich- 
est potential export market in the 
world for American industrial equip- 
ment and products in the immediate 
and future postwar period. 

For the past several years there have 
appeared in the press innumerable re- 
ports on estimates of the amount of 
export trade the United States can ex- 


when normal trade relations are 


pec t 
resumed. While these reports are at 
variance on the dollar value of our 


postwar export trade, placing it at 
anywhere from 12 to 15 billions, they 
agreed that Russia will 
customer. 


are generally 


be our best Accordingly, 
the export managers of many of the 
nation’s leading industrial concerns 
are wisely bearing this in mind when 
plotting the necessary steps for their 


companies’ postwar export sales. 

The reconstruction 
job in the Soviet is incalculable and 
will require many years for comple- 
tion. A i 


extent of the 


staggering amount of ma- 







Derrick cranes are necessary at the Dnieper Dam to make work easier 
for the restoration crews, but the derricks have to be set up, not on a 
level construction site; but on top of the demolished dam. Here 
workers, having anchored the platform, are assembling a derrick crane 
so that the gigantic task of reconstructing Dnieper Dam may proceed 
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SELLING THE SOVIET 


USSR Is a Vast Potential Market for Americay 
Industrial Equipment of All Kind 


chine tools and heavy industrial equip- 
ment will be needed for rebuilding 
and rehabilitating Russia’s mechanical 
industries and transportation. 


Obviously, the bulk of the immedi- 
ate market in the Soviet is for heavy 
industrial equipment. Russia intends 
to purchase a substantial share of the 
needed machinery and equipment 
from the United States. Let’s take a 
quick look at the extent and type of 
her probable purchases. 


Machine tools and machine tool ac- 
cessories head the list and are in im- 
mediate demand. Rebuilding and re- 
equipping factories of the vast Soviet 
industry will require modern machine 
tools for every conceivable purpose. 
the reconstruction of devastated 
steel mills, foundries and chemical 
plants tremendous amounts of heavy 
construction equipment are needed. 
Mining machinery is essential for the 
important coal and ore mininng indus- 
tries and oil well and refining equip- 


For 





of which will 


* 


crepes: 5 Ae 


Indicative of the damage inflicted on Russia's greatest sources © 
industrial power is this photograph of part of the near-ruined Dniepe 
Hydroelectric Station. Reconstruction in the Soviet Union will require 
a vast quantity of all manner of machines and equipment, a good dee 
be supplied by American industrial manufacture 
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ment is also badly needed. Even 3 
this early date there exists an ‘unprece 
dented demand for excavating and 
road building equipment. 

As soon as Russian factories are re 
built and normal production resumed 
the need for all types of productiof 
equipment will be felt. Undoubtedly} 


there will be extensive purchases o 
farm implements for several year 
until Soviet factories are equipped 


again to meet the demand for agricul 
tural machinery. As a matter o 
fact, this policy is likely to extend 
into all kinds of light and semi-dura 
ble goods, since Russia will naturally 
produce her own equipment as soo 
as her basic industries are rebuilt. | 
Russian Purchasing Organizations 
How will these huge purchases bf 
made through what organization 
or agencies where will they be lo 
cated? These are the questions ma 
chine tool and industrial equipmen 
builders are asking. 





To answer the 
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satisfactorily it is necessary to under- 
tand the Soviet system. 
Russian imports and exports are 
onopolies of the state. It is prob- 
bble that the agencies of trade will 
remain the same as they were prior 
to the war. The Russian trade agen- 
ies include several importing organi- 
: mations, through which all purchases 
ica for Soviet industry are made. While, 
in cases of dual-use equipment, one of 
. these agencies may overlap the other, 
ind Russian purchases in the United 
States will probably be made either by 
visiting purchasing committees, oper- 
ating through the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, or by Amtorg directly, 
as was the practice before the war. 
Even 4 Amtorg Trading Corporation is 
unpreceflocated at 210 Madison Avenue, New 
ting angYork. During the war the Purchas- 
ing Commission of the Soviet govern- 
ment had headquarters in Washing- 
resumed "n, where it may continue for a time. 
roductiogHowever, this is not yet definitely 
loubtedly settled. 
chases of Each of the three-well-known Rus- 
ral-year}sian importing and purchasing organi- 
equippedzations identified below specialize in 
- agriculfdifferent types of equipment. Listed 
jatter ofhere, rather broadly, are the different 
o extengkinds of products each of the three 
mi-durafagencies specifies and purchases: 
naturally 





Cs are re 


TECHNOPROMIMPORT: Specializes 
1S S0O@in a wide variety of types of indus- 
uilt. trial products, such as electrical equip- 
tions ment and machinery, radio equipment, 
chases bg*xtile machinery and all kinds of 
nizationgquipment used in the processing in- 
»y be Jog dustries. Also specifies machines used 
ons mag manufacturing so-called consumer 
juipmen goods. 
theny MacHrNomport: Specializes in 
taavy-duty equipment for steel and 
themical plants, the paper industry, 
ailroad rolling stock and operating 
ources off Quipment, highway construction ma- 
d Dniepe@ chinery, etc. Large forging presses, 





fer 


ill require fo ; Fa 
yood dee t example, would normally be pur- 
ufacture chased by Machinoimport. 


STANKOIMPORT: Specializes in ma- 
thine tools and accessories. 

















These three organizations are the 
ist known of the Russian importing 
4gencies and many American manu- 
ficturers have been dealing with them 

several years. 

All Russian importing agencies are 
Rpresented by Amtorg Trading Cor- 
ration in the United States to this 
Stent. When a Soviet plant wants 
® purchase a certain machine or com- 

te equipment for manufacturing a 
BB produc, requisitions are directed 
“4 - through whichever of the Russian 
* gam *Bencies specialize in the type of goods 
Ea. needed. The factory from which the 
; Requisition originates, we are told, has 
‘onsiderable latitude in specifying the 
type or make of equipment. 


: 


y 
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However, specialists in the purchas- 
ing organization, after a thorough 
study of the requirements that the 
equipment is to meet, may advise their 
client if they feel the specified equip- 
ment is not functional, or if equip- 
ment made by a company other than 
the one specified has been proven of 
greater efficiency. 

Acting in behalf of the Soviet pur- 


¢ ‘Wa is _ ee 


Ln bab 


a, 


— 
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chasing agency, Amtorg then places 
the order with an American manu- 
facturer. When the machinery or 
equipment is ready for delivery, Am- 
torg inspects the goods before ship- 
ment, receives the goods for trans- 
shipment and pays for it. 


Technical Publications 


To facilitate the flow of informa- 
tion, which describes equipment made 
in the United States to the manage- 
ments of factories in Soviet Russia, 
Amtorg has been publishing a techni- 
cal magazine and a catalog, which 
have served as a “buyers’ guide” for 
the past 20 years. American Engineer- 
ing and Industry, a monthly publica- 
tion printed in the Russian language, 
is published here in the United States 
and distributed among industrial exec- 
utives, engineers, and factory mana- 
gers in Soviet Russia. The monthly 
circulation of American Engineering 
and Industry is 5,000. Technical en- 
gineering information and new pfod- 
uct, processes and equipment news of 
American industry constitute the 
greatest share of the editorial matter. 

The contents cover a broad field, 
embracing all manufacturing, mining, 
processing and transportation indus- 
tries. Only the table of contents is 
translated into English. Advertise- 
ments in behalf of many of our na- 
tion’s large manufacturing companies 
are included in the pages of American 
Engineering-and Industry. 


A voluminous catalog bearing the 
same title is published every two or 
three years. The seventh edition, com- 
prising some 4,000 pages and bound 
in three volumes, is now being pub- 
lished. This catalog will be distrib- 
uted to the same readership as the 
monthly publication. The current 
edition, which includes a product_and 


source index, contains about 1,400 
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A turbine produced at an industrial plant in 
Leningrad for the Rybinsk Hydro-Electric 
Station. Rebuilding and reéquipping such 
battled-scarred plants as the one which pro- 
duced this turbine will require modern ma- 
chines of every conceivable kind and purpose 


pages of catalog data, describing equip- 
ment of American manufacturers. 
The editorial material deals with 
technical problems of all industries. 
Announcement of a handbook that 
is now being prepared by Amtorg was 
recently made to American manufac- 
turers. The handbook, which will 
bear the title, “Construction Industry 
of USA,” will be printed in Russian. 
According to the announcement 
letter the volume will be designed to 
assist Soviet engineers and executives 
in charge of the vast rebuilding and 
reconstruction projects. It will serve 
as a reference book on American con- 
struction methods and as a buyers’ 
guide of American equipment, ma- 
chinery and materials. 
“Construction Industry of USA” 
will be a one-time publication, but it 
will be retained for several years, 
probably during the entire reconstruc- 
tion period in Russia: The book will 
contain 1,000 pages, 700 of which 
will be devoted to descriptions of 
American construction methods; the 
remaining 300 pages will be given over 
to advertising. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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| sc just completed a 21,000 mile 
concentrated tour of the greatest 
industrial story of all time— 
the Navy’s Japan. It 
is a story which has impressed me as 
something which industrial manage- 
and sales people will want to 
and understand. 


success 


war against 


ment 
know 

Japan took the calculated risk of 
attacking Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 
1941, because she did not believe that 
we could recover to send a vindictive 
force 8,500 miles to a position where 
infamy could be avenged. 

Industrial planning applied to war 
has knocked that Japanese assumption 
into a cocked hat. Now, when the 
land forces are available for use against 
Japan, the Navy and its air arm have 
already driven the enemy back to the 
gates of his homeland. 

The war in the Pacific has involved 
industrial mobilization on a scale never 
contemplated even by our own high 
command before Pearl Harbor. It has 
export of hundreds of 


called for the 


Stocked with millions of dollars worth of precision machinery and 
valuable supplies, one of the Navy's largest Aircraft Engine Overhaul 
Bases is now in operation somewhere on the vast South Pacific front. 
this AEOB has proved of inestimable value 


Built in three months, 


and American Fighting Menf 
in the War Against Japan 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


tools and shop instruments for use on 
assembly and repair lines set up in areas 
only recently snatched from Japan. 
It has meant the development of 
floating supply and repair facilities on 
a fantastic scale. It has resulted in the 
creation of construction and repair 
arms which follow combat units to the 
active sectors, and begin con- 
struction and rehabilitation while the 
enemy continues to resist. 
Correspondents tell the story of the 
Jap captured on Iwo Jima who re- 
turned to the cave where he had been 
taken, only to find all the familiar 
landmarks, including the cave itself, 
gone. Fabulous Seabees had been there 
with a bulldozer, and an American 
installation was under construction. 
Iwo Jima is no different in that 
respect from the other islands. If some 


most 


of the Sons of Nippon sleeping under 
the soil of the Marianas could return 
for a few moments, the four-lane su- 
perhighways, the neatly arranged lay- 
outs of shops and barracks, the well 
developed sanitary conditions, the 
sheer number of men needed to sup- 
port the installations, would be a de- 
pressing shock. 

The Navy invited me, as one of a 
group of 11 Washington business and 
technical writers, to see what has been 
done. If I could catch the ear of 
Overseas Propaganda Expert Elmer 
Davis, I would tell him to export the 
facts about the Marianas and the float- 
ing Navy maintenance organizations to 
Tokyo by radio, printed pamphlet, and 
if possible, by inviting Jap leaders to 
come and look for themselves. 

I am sure it would provide no com- 
fort, and I doubt that much of what 
they see would in any way assist what- 
ever resistance they cared to continue. 
the Marianas— 
have 


months in 
and Tinian—we 


In nine 
Guam, Saipan 


Putting their capable hands to work on another project, the Navys 
Seabees assist in keeping the Armed Services 
ing a tire repair shop in the Marianas. 
a tire for processing in the Vitacap chamber of the tire repair shop 


“mobilized” by operat- 
Here two Seabees prepare 


Official U.S. Navy ph yraphs 
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odern generators, fresh from American factories, furnish electrical 
power so that construction may go on twenty-four hours a day as a 
Naval unit begins the work of establishing a new Pacific island base 


provided ourselves with operating bases 
vhich enable our fighting fleets to re- 
min for indefinite periods within 
triking distance of the enemy. On 
ther islands in the forward areas we 
hive collected so much dry dock and 
repair facility that we have greatly 
reduced the necessity of bringing even 
bar-dan aged ships back to the United 
States for repair. 
Probably the most striking example 
tthe ingenuity that has been applied 
the Naval war against Japan is 
te sectional floating drydock which 
l visited within a few flying hours of 
Capable of lifting any 
up afloat, it had been built in nine 
parts at four different Sec- 


he hghting. 


cities. 





os had been towed by deep sea tugs 
mm both coasts of the United States, 
@ the entire dock assembled in the 
ard area. 
When I visited this floating dock it 
% treating an aircraft carrier, which 
md a sizable hole in its hull. The 
atmier was repaired in 12 days—less 
ime than would have been necessary 
oreturn home—if it had been able to 
make the trip. 
A dry dock is a fine thing, but it 
of no use without the industrial 
pment to make the repairs. Sup- 
muting this dry dock were all types 
Machine shops anchored alongside 
md on the crowded nearby beach. 
Oking on a 24-hour shift were the 
ts and enlisted men of the Navy 
P Tepair units, close enough to the 
ating area to sense the urgency of 
fF assignment. 
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The Navy is equipped to bring its 
repair facilities even closer to the 
front. We visited a number of large 
repair ships equipped to provide almost 
any kind of assistance to submarines, 
destroyers, seaplanes and other small 
craft. Inside these ships are machine 
shops, wood-working shops, instru- 
ment repair facilities and all the in- 
dustrial power essential to prolonging 
the cruise of a vital unit of the fleet. 
So complete are the sub tenders, for 
example, that they are viewed with 
alarm by the crews of the underseas 
visit to a sub tender 
which otherwise 


craft—for a 
means that repairs 
might have meant a chance to go 
home will be made at sea. 

As we saw it, the Navy was some- 
thing of a giant industrial plant, its 
supply and repair facilities stretching 
from inland cities to the West Coast 
supply bases, and through Hawaii 
across 8,500 open miles of ocean to its 
striking forces. 

In little more than two years, float- 
ing service “stations” have been de- 
veloped to bring all the things that 
men and ships need out to the fleet, 
instead of bringing the fleet back to 
rear areas. One of these floating squad- 
rons was anchored only a short dis- 
tance behind the fighting areas. It 
was comprised of hundreds of ships, 
barges and floating warehouses con- 
taining the food and supplies the fleet 
would need, and the repair facilities 
that would be useful. 

With the Japs in retreat, and land 
based storage areas inadequate for a 


wes Shs 
eg 


. 


Official U. S. Navy photographs 


Demonstrating their ever-present ingenuity, Navy Seabees build a 
wooden grease-rack on Eniwetok. 
time from the period which was formerly required to service vehicles 


This structure cuts a great deal of 


fleet that is constantly on the move, 
this floating base can be picked up at 
any time and moved in support of the 
fleet. All that changes is that next 
time cargo ships steam out to restock 
the storehouse, they just steam out a 
little further. 

Figures on the number of acres of 
supply area cleared and stocked in the 
Marianas would mean little (24,000,- 
000 cubic feet of earth has been moved 
on one island alone) and even the 
numbers of men and shops dedicated 
to assembly and repair work would 
make little impression. It is best sim- 
ply to remember that the assembly 
line is operating even in the most for- 
ward areas. The small boat repair 
yards, the B-29 engine shops, the ship 
and vehicle repair facilities, the tire 
recapping plants, the airplane repair 
lines, all are large scale shop operations 
involving the very best of the tools 
industry produces, and the most com- 
petent labor the Armed Forces has. 

This Pacific War has called for all 
the mechanical and management skill 
we could mobilize in order to support 
powerful striking forces so far from 
home. Thousands of young men—most 
of them civilians in uniform—have 
been doing far more responsible jobs 
than they have ever done before. They 
have made, and are making great per- 
sonal sacrifices, but they are also gain- 
ing experience, and developing their 
individual capacities beyond anything 
they had ever expected. 

The things they have learned about 

(Continued on page 126) 
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... @ page of advertising is a page 


of advertising, no matter where it runs”’ 


far too few in- 


centives for the advertising man 


HERE have been 


T 


who works in the business paper field. 

Yet business paper space constitutes 
the major advertising effort of a ma- 
jority of advertisers. Even in the case 
of many of the largest national mag- 
and radio advertisers, the 
of business paper space requires the 


azine use 


share of the advertising ex- 
That is 
true in the case of the Armstrong 
Cork Company. The magazines and 
the radio take a big slice of our budget. 
Yet for every hour that we spend in 
the preparation of national advertis- 
ing, five hours are spent on business 
It is the backbone 


largest 
ecutive’s time and attention. 


paper advertising. 
of our work. 


Higher Standards Needed 


Recognition of the place and im- 
portance of business paper advertising 





Can you use this 


SUSPENDED ARCH AND WALL CONSTRUCTION 
to solve a design problem? 


— 




















Armstrong advertising recognizes no caste lines. 


receives the same amount of creative and executive attention. 








Two blue ribbon campaigns demonstrate Arm. 


strong’s theory that objectives, not cost-per-page, 
should be the quality guide in the creation of ad: 


By CAMERON HAWLEY 
Director of Advertising, 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


is long overdue in the management 
circles of both national advertisers and 
their advertising agents. The estab- 
lishment of the awards by the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers for the most 
effective use of business paper advertis- 
ing was a healthy step in the right 
direction. It will help, as it already 
has, to point the way toward other 
steps that should be taken—steps that 
I hope will lead to a state of affairs 
where the copywriter will no longer 
feel that he has to “get out of trade 
paper work” in order to get anywhere 
in this profession. 

At Armstrong, we have a policy 
that every page of advertising, no mat- 


a > 





~ 











Every ad, regardless of where it is to run, 
These two ads, representing 


the campaigns awarded first-place in the ABP competition, were produced on those prin- 
ciples and resulting upswing in sales and readership attest to the soundness of this method 
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ter where it runs, how much the space 
costs, is to be given exactly the same 
amount of executive attention and i 
comparable amount and quality of 
creative time. We eliminate 
personnel breakdown that puts na- 
tional and business advertising in sep- 
arate departments. We have no caste 
lines. The copywriters who work on 
national campaigns do the work on 
the related business paper campaigns 
also. The same applies to art direc- 
tors. We have stopped determining 
allowable art and production costs on 
the basis of space cost alone. 


every 


Most important, commendation and 
praise for the individuals involved— 
as well as the far more important mat- 
ters of promotion and salary—are based 
thereafter, as nearly as humanly po: 
sible, on the pure merit of creative 
effort, regardless of whether the man 
involved is turning out pages for 
Modern Packaging or The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Workers Know Requirements 


We have a big department—about 
a hundred people—approximately 5) 
of whom are copywriters, layout men 
and other creative workers. In add: 
tion, about 20 more are working ® 
our account at our advertising agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbom, 
Inc. All of those men and women 
know that we really mean what ¥ 
say—that a page of advertising #4 
page of advertising, no matter wher 
it runs. They know that as the é 
rector of advertising, I am willing ® 
devote as much of my time to di 
cussing a campaign in the Textile Bul 
letin as to a meeting on a campaige 
of four-color pages the Ladies 
Home Journal. 


"Homogenizing" All Ads and Costs 


In passing—by way of commetl 
on the frequently heard assertion thi 
(Continued on page 116 
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T" AINING salesmen to sell a highly 
technical industrial line is one of 
the toughest jobs of sales management. 
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but his problem need no longer be 

ource of grief and perplexity even 
when the long postponed build up 
in sales staffs finally gets under way. 
Methods of training men not only to 
Jo but also to understand highly com- 
licated technical operations have 
made giant strides during the war. 
When hundreds of thousands of men 
ind women with little or no technical 
background had to be trained to build 
complicated air- 
craft engines, had to know how to 
erate radar equipment and do thou- 
ands of other jobs, new methods had 


to be dev eloped. 


delicate bombsights, 


Twenty years of training progress 
ns been made in four years of war. 
One of the most spectacular develop- 
ments in faster, effective training has 
been the use that. has been made of 
mimated cartoons and cartoon slide 
films in speeded-up training courses. 


industry Must Choose the Way 


Most companies with an industrial 
ft technical product to sell are faced 
with the choice of selecting a good 


@ The use of color in the animated car- 
toon film is deliberate and meaning- 
ful. Color is used to amplify emotional 
values, and for attention-holding effect 
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ANIMATE YOUR SALESMEN 





Jnain Thom That. Way. 






Sir ae 





The "Story Board." 
and arranged in sequence. Director, artist 
and writer work the scenes over in terms of 


Key scenes are drawn 


dramatic effect, clarity, and economy of 
statement. Every element in the production 
is held under the most complete control 


technician and teaching him how to 
sell, or choosing a good salesman and 
supplying him with the necessary 
technical information through train- 
ing. In recognition of the fact that 
the same basic skills are required to 
sell any product, a great many organ- 
izations lean toward hiring the best 


@ Creating the "character." Casting for 
an animated cartoon film does not de- 
pend on the accident of available live 
talent. Each character is consciously 
created in accordance with the exact 
purpose and the message of the film 


By STEPHEN BOSUSTOW 
General Manager, 

United Film Productions, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


sales talent they can find or afford. 
But once the well-trained salesman is 
on the payroll, the job of educating 
him technically must be faced. 
Only too often this process of tech- 
nical education consists of handling 
the new salesman a portfolio or a 
copy of the company catalog, seating 
him in the quietest spot available, and 
telling him to “learn what he can.” 
The salesman is then left to strug- 
gle, literally, with a mass of speci- 
fications on equipment whose func- 
tion he does not understand, with 
charts, diagrams, blue prints, scien- 
tific and technical terminology, a wel- 
ter of facts and figures. Of course he 
has been told that if he does not un- 
derstand, he is to speak up. But where 
is he to begin? Furthermore, his 
question might make him look ridic- 
ulous, and he knows that it never 
pays to start off on the wrong foot. 
And the chief looks pretty busy any- 
way, and would hardly care to be 


@ Photographing the completed frame. 
Precision equipment, developed spe- 
cifically for screen animation is re- 
quired to produce a professional job 

























bothered, at least so it seems to the 
new salesman. 


Difficulties Glossed Over 

After a few days with the port- 
folio, the new man’s technical train- 
ing may be carried one step further 
by a lively talk with a member of the 
engineering or laboratory staff. Here 
any remaining doubts will be cleared 
up with the information that “pH 
is nothing more or less than the nega- 
tive logarithm of the hydrogention 
concentration measured in gram mole- 
cules per liter.” 

To put the finishing touches on the 
new man’s technical education he may 
be permitted to travel about with a 
supposedly “broken in” salesman for 
a few days, before he is turned loose 
to face the trade. 

Obviously, the method of training 
outlined above is unsatisfactory. Ob- 
viously, it is slow, costly, uncertain in 
results. Clearly a method of training 
is needed which will orient the sales- 
man’s mind to receive technical infor- 
mation, which will present such infor- 
mation in broad and simple terms, 
which will drive home basic concepts, 
teach the basic functions of mech- 
anisms, make abstract ideas come alive. 


A well-rounded program of indus- 
trial cartoon films and slide films may 
provide the most effective solution to 
a training problem of this type. 
Technical Data Simplified 

First to use the 
speed technical 
Army and Navy. 
spectacular. 


cartoon film to 
training were the 


Results have been 


Speaking the universally under- 
stood language of visual symbols, the 
cartoon film by-passes the entire prob- 
lem of using the complex jargon of 
technology in the early stages of train- 
ing. To the presentation of the 
scientific concept it brings the reas- 
surance of familiar things. Seeing 
surface tension symbolized by a bug 
skating on the water, the trainee loses 
his sense of fright. He relaxes, takes 
a puff on his cigarette, feels at home. 

The cartoon film has the unique 
ability to give force, direction and per- 
sonality to inanimate things, and to 
make abstract ideas come alive. Since 
technical training boils down to get- 
ting across scientific concepts and 
their mechanical or industrial appli- 
cations, it can be seen that the cartoon 
film can be a powerful new tool in 
speeding the training process. 
Selective Focalized Presentation 


Out of a mass of data the cartoon 
film selects what is fundamental and 
relevant, presents only that material 
which bears directly on the central is- 
sue. It is the most selective of the 
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And he said to the new sales- 
man... 





See how simple our product? This chart reore- 
sents the pressure cauge. It's calibrated in 
inches of mercury. like @ manometer. Just 
keeo your eve on the fourth ordinate. If the 
ndicator falls below 


Waitl Let's not cet woset. Here's one more 
chart. This one will definitely clear the whole 


You seem « little purtied. | don't have too 
much time, but let's ao over the whole thine 
aaain. Let's imagine that every square inch of 
air weight @ certain amount. Now if « thou- 
sand square inches of air. . . 


Where are you, little salesman? You seem 
te be fading away . . . quite lost, in fect. 


All right then. Let the cartoon film show you 
how the wheels go round. Simple, vou say? 
Of course it's simple! That's what I've been 
telling you. 


And the orders come rolling in! 





visual training media. Every image 
on the screen is the result of con- 
scious decision and choice. There are 
no accidental effects, no confusing side 
shows. The mind is focused on the 
one paramount issue, since no other 
issues are permitted to creep in. 

The practical result in terms of 
training is the ability to present a 
complex and ramified problem in 


broad and simple terms—the only way 
in which a new problem can be under. 
stood and remembered. 

The cartoon film takes abstrac. 





tions such as mathematical relation. 
ships, coordinating factors, variables, 
cyclic phenomena and gives them ; 
form, shape, and purpose of their own. 
It makes them tangible, gives the mind 
something it can hang on to. What 
the eye can see, the mind can under. 
stand. 

What the cartoon film does with the 
vitalizing of abstractions it does even 
more readily in clarifying the opera. 
tion of mechanical or electrical de. 
vices. It can show not only the move. 
ment of the parts, but why they move 
in a certain way. It can show clear 
ly a sequence of events, and even mor 
it can show why the sequence is as it 
is, dramatizing the relationships of 
cause and effect inherent in every tech- 
nical product or process. 


Learning a Pleasure 


Among the most impressive ad- 
vantages of the cartoon film as a tool 
for technical education is that of all 
educational media it has the least 
flavor of chalk dust. It junks all the 
self-conscious paraphernalia of educa- 
tion, catches the mind off guard, s- 
duces people into learning. 

It removes all obstructions to the 
absorption of a new idea, and by pre- 
senting its message in an atmosphere 
of pleasure, it makes learning a pleasant 
and stimulating experience. 

The cartoon film mobilizes color, 
animation, sound, music, humor to 
drive its message home. The combi- 
nation drives an_ irresistible wedge 
through boredom and inertia. Fast in 
tempo, full of twist and surprise, the 
cartoon film grabs the attention, holds 
it, focuses it, and gets the idea across. 

To be most effective the cartoon 
film should be directed at the solv- 
tion of a specific problem. Manage- 
ment decides on the nature of the 
problem and the objectives of the 
film, and calls in a creator of cartoon 
films. One or more conferences att 
devoted to clarifying the purpose 
the film, and to establishing clearly 
the ideas which the film is to commv- 
nicate. 

The foundation work completes, 
the cartoon film creator swings int 
action. The staff writer, in collabor- 
tion with the director, creates th 
story premise, a rough synopsis of } 
series of actions and events whic 
can bring home the desired idea. 

The synopsis is turned over ‘0 the 
model department, where skilled art 
ists rough out the major characte 
and indicate backgrounds. 

Story sketch and characters ar sub 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ding on the 





HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 
vertising Manager 
poration of Amer 
3, Pa. 


ww or buy? We refer to the 
er’s attention. 

eader of a trade, technical or 
publication thinks two ways 
section of the 


When he’s re- 


scanning. 


ewing advertising pages he thinks, 


here are they trying to fell 
When he is reading editorial 
he thinks, ““What here ought 
Test your own reaction 
ding this issue of INDUSTRIAI 
ING, and see if it isn’t so. 
vo viewpoints, however, are 


osite. They merely reflect a 


ce in the degree to which the 


els obligated to decipher what 
ted page is all about. 
case of the advertising page 
knows that someone has 
the right to speak to him— 
ittitude is permissive, if the 
tells a good, an interesting 
lpful story. In the case of 
rial page the reader feels it 
himself to read. He’s look- 
n education—and he knows 
editor stands zealous guard 
y line to protect him from 


’ ° 
ism, promotion and un- 


lis psychology is as though 
red the editor, by 


to study his news require- 


his sub- 


| lay before him carefully au- 
1 and digested material 

ght be of help. If you were 
average reader, he would 
nyone but the editor speak - 
1 editorial page was borrow- 
itor’s voice and pulpit. 

rein lies a fundamental dis- 
tween the display advertise- 


WHY NOT DO BOTH? 


Part Four of An Analysis of Technical News 


Handling by the Industrial Marketer 


ment and the technical news contribu- 
tion, as a tool of selling. 


Difference in Content 


Your author has a pet concept— 
the concept of display advertising as 
purchased space, and of news as bor- 
rowed space. In advertising you put 
your cash on the barrelhead, take your 
white space, and use it to tell the 
reader whatever you wish (within, of 
course, the limits of good business 
practice and advertising ethics). 

In news practice you pay no money 
to the publication, and, hence, you 
can use its pages to dispense only that 
fraction of your story which the 
reader wants to know and the editor 
As with bor- 


have the 


wants to have you tell. 
rowed 
right to do anything you wish with 
borrowed space. And when you bor- 
row space you must ultimately pay 
back the principal—not in terms of 
purchased space (that is a totally dif- 
ferent transaction)—but in terms of 
money and time 


money, you do not 


reader-service, and 
saved an over-worked editorial staff. 

Oddly enough the economics of the 
situation bear out the analogy. 

In a prior installment of this series 
it was demonstrated that the overall 
cost of intelligently executed technical 
news ranges between $15 and $50 per 
ultimate printed page. Corresponding 
overall costs of space advertising in 
the same or similar media might aver- 
age $300 to $500 per page. The news- 
advertising cost ratio, therefore, is be- 
tween five per cent and ten per cent. 
That five per cent to ten per cent 
might very well be considered as the 
interest you pay on space you borrou 
—the one hundred per cent price you 
pay for its purchase. 

On the basis of such a concept, we 
can go even further. Let’s look at 
it in this way. 

The marketer who uses only pur- 


chased space (advertising) to tell his 
story is doing business on a sound, one 
hundred per cent cash basis—but is 
not making full utilization of his edi- 
tor-reader credit. On the other hand, 
the marketer so foolish as to use only 
borrowed space (news) to tell his story 
would, by the analogy, be operating 
on a very risky (though low-cost) 
business basis—all credit and no cash. 
Woe betide him if he ever violates his 
editor-reader credit and is _ refused 
further audience. 


A Balanced Budget Program 

Why not a safe but progressive 
middle-road policy? It 
sensible to your author to do both— 
borrow and buy—buy for the basic 
program, borrow to make the most 
If you need a 


seems only 


of your opportunities. 
rule, here’s one from our last install- 
ment on budgets: “Spend $15,000 for 
technical news for every $100,000 you 
spend in space advertising.” Even a 
banker, I believe, would call that pru- 
dent expansion-on-credit. 

Now, about that 
principal—the obligation you 
both to the reader and the editor— 
that obligation which you must dis- 
charge before the editor will again loan 
you more of the readers’ attention? 
Let us see how to get out of debt after 
borrowing What, in your 
choice and handling of technical news, 
will make the editor say, “Thank 
you,” and come back for more? 


unretired 
have 


WwW h at 


space. 


First, your news has to be news. 
Second, it has to be both helpful and 
worth knowing about (from the read- 
er’s standpoint, not yours). Third, it 
has to be handled so that neither G2 
nor the FBI could detect it as “pub- 
licity” after it appears in print. 

Plenty has been said on the first 
point—what’s news. Your April issue 
of IM carried a load on that subject 
(page 46). Any ad man worth his 
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salt ought to know something about 
the second point—how to screen the 
wheat of reader-helpful material from 
the bulkier chaff of ‘“‘so-what” mate- 
rial. Where most news-handling ad 
men trip themselves up is on the third 
point—in sounding like ad men, not 
news men. 


Hence, here are a few  head- 
scratchers. 
ONE: Don’t Try to Make a Sale— 


Just Make a Re port 

In advertising you can work around 
an “urge” line; you can be direct on 
the “buy” theme. In news you can’t. 
But as compensation you can be fa: 
more complete and far more explicit. 
rwo: Save Your Fine Writing for 

“Collier's” and “Cosmopolitan” 

Industrial and technical readers 
don’t read—they study. Make it plain 
quick. A_ flash of neat 
is okay—but don’t get 


to educate—not 


straight, 
phraseology 
poetic. You're out 
entertain. 


Better lt Is, the Fewer 
Tell It to 


backward—but it’s 


rHREE: Tl 
You Can 
Sounds 
The more original technical material 


true. 


in your offering, the more an editor 
And don’t ob- 
For every dupli- 


wants an “exclusive.” 
ject—give it to him. 
miss by granting an ex- 


technical contribu- 


cation you 
clusive on a basic 
tion, you gain a notch in editor-reader 
credit, both from 


and those you don’t. 


those you service 
Don’t let the press-agent fool you 
He’s 
working with newspapers (non-over- 
lapping circulations). You're talking 
to industry where the media overlaps 


with his mimeograph. used to 


With straight news re- 
ports and announcement stuff, of 
course, you can broadcast as much 
as you like—nobody minds. 


rour: If You Must Shower, Specialize 

Each Offering 

Often a story is good for three or 
four markets. Okay, let them all have 
it—for here you can untangle reader- 
ships. But it’s still wise to write a 
special lead paragraph for each mar- 
ket, and to play the glance-story (the 
heads, subheads, photos and captions) 
with a little variation. Here’s a case 
in point: 


are terrific. 


A novel application of gas-fired de- 
humidification equipment in a fish 
smoke-house was handled gladly as 
featured material by: Business Week 
(production ingenuity Food 
Industries (plant case history report), 


Heating & Ventilating (air condition- 


news), 


ing application engineering), Gas Age 
(sales idea), Industrial Gas (fuel tech- 
nology), Fishing Gazette (subsequent 
processing of product), American Res- 
faurant (prior processing of product), 
and a syndicated cartoon in one hun- 
dred ( believe-it-or-not 
style). 


FivE: Use the By-line to Help, Not 
Hinde 


You can’t be an authority on every- 
thing, and neither can your president. 
Use the by-line that will make the 
reader say, “This man ought to know 
what he’s talking about.” In Metal 
Progress it might be your chief metal- 
lurgist; in Factory, your works man- 
Hardware Age, your 
manager; in Product Engineering, 
your chief of design or development. 


new spa pers 


ager; in sales 


Cover Picture Story. 


@syMBOLISM, realism 


and skilful artistry 


were combined 


to produce the illustration appearing on this month’s cover. 


The original opaque drawing was done by Alfred de Martini 


for an advertisement of E. 


Boston, as part of a campaign to advertise its 


B. Badger & Sons Company, 


ngineering 


Just make sure the author reads 
before you send it out, and backs 
every statement. Sometimes t 
by-line is none at all—that’s when ¢ 
editor likes your stuff well enough 
say it hitmself. When a happy cu 
tomer will sign a case history—gran 


six: Talk About Your Business, m 
Your Com pan) 


Your company name associated wit 
the by-line, one mention of a tra 
name, and one credit in text is plent 
—often too much. If someone’s coun 
ing “mentions” on you, he wants 
press-agent, not a technical news ma 
and industrial marketer. If the stor 
itself won’t serve your market-inform 
ing objectives—don’t write it 


SEVEN: Remember Your Res 
ity As a Re porter 


ynsibil 


In advertising you can develop extr 


emphasis and color where the si 
plan calls for it. In technical new 
you carry the responsibility of keepin 
all issues in proper proportion, of r 
porting debatable matters from bot 
You’re working for the edito 
Dramatics 2 


sides. 
not the sales manager. 
dangerous. News packs 
advertising packs attention. 


aut hority 


Discarding ‘'Publicity" 


We might add an eighth technig 
of keeping above the stigma of “pul 
licity”—avoiding the use of the wor 

“Publicity,” like “spit” 
Cremo) or “politics,” is a masty wor 
“Politics” in its true sense implies pu) 
lic service and devotion to the co 
Yet, in the minds of mo 


(rememb 


mon good. 


(Continued on page 78 


W 
re 
en 


services to industry through the pages of chemical and 


petroleum publications. 


Artist Martini, a student of art in Italy and in this country 
in the School of Industrial Art, is an associate of W. H. 
Hoedt studios. His drawing was created under the direc- 
tion of Dimitri Petrov, art director, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia. The agency’s production of the adver- 
tisement was supervised by Charles L. Campbell, chairman 
of Badger’s board of directors. 





“Badger Service Speaks Many Languages” is expertly con- 
ceived in that the artist has transformed a somewhat nebu- 
lous thought into easy-to-understand picture language. 
The substantial realism of American industry is depicted as 
basic to the montage background of world-wide commerce. describes the channels by which American manufsctl 
can market their sorely-needed products to a country! 


Apropos this delineation of the breadth of America’s mar- 
in the midst of rebuilding its vast industrial struc cut 


kets is the article in this issue, “Selling the Soviet,” which 
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“Postwar Jobs Will Be Made By SELLING 


With the sales and advertising managers of industry lies the 


responsibility of creating a sales volume big enough to sustain 


employment at a level that will insure a stable economic future 


nt war has made us understand 
this simple truth: That the attain- 


ment of a national objective can be 


Bro greater than the collective achieve- 


ments of small groups of individuals. 
We recall Churchill’s 
seaking of the dauntless British air- 
wn who so bravely defended Eng- 


words in 


and in 1940: “Never have so many 
wed so much to so few.” That is 
ally the great lesson the war has 


aught us. Small groups of people are 
winning this groups of 
irmen disrupting a vital communica- 
on center; small groups of men in 
T boats paving the way for naval 
ictories; small groups of parachute 
roops vital positions; 
mall groups of army engineers build- 
ng bridges—all doing their jobs so 
hat the entire offensive strategy may 


war—small 


clinging to 


ucceed. 
In civilian life it is the same story 
mall groups of people organizing 
lood banks and thereby saving count- 
ss lives; small groups of business men 
| Washington doing a marvelous job 
t organizing the industrial war ef- 
rt; even small manufacturers making 
ital components without which our 
reat war effort might fail. 
It is so very important that we 
ver lose sight of this simple truth 
Swe contemplate the peacetime job 
ead. For, whatever future world we 
mall build, it will again be the result 
the combined effort of small groups. 
Let us waste no time discussing what 
her groups should do. What the 
bvernment should do. What labor 
buld do. What this and that group 
ould To be sure, many other 
bups have great responsibilities, but 
nerally there is too much talk about 


hat others should do. 


Every serious-minded business man 
Mts to know what’s ahead for him 
d wha: his part should be. 

Our } 
r ch 
tarly \ 
€ are 


ich te 


is dificult and perplexing. 
problem is to try to see 
it our objectives should be. 
‘zled by great uncertainties 
to becloud our purpose. 
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By ALFRED M. STAEHLE, 
Vice-President, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York 


Postwar Markets 


What about postwar markets? We 
know on the hand that when 
government spending drops from $98 
billion to around $25 billion it will 
represent the swiftest disappearance of 
a market in all history. Yet we believe 
that the backlog of unfilled consumer 
demand may well produce markets for 
goods of all kinds beyond anything 
we have known heretofore. 


one 


What about our future economy? 
There are certainly grounds for specu- 





Alfred M. Staehle, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, New York, ad- 
dressing the Central New York Industrial 
Advertisers. At right is Herbert R. Hanson, 
advertising manager, Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., president of the chapter 


lation as to whether we shall emerge 
with what we have called the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise or 
whether we are drifting gradually, or 
rapidly, toward some form of national- 
ized industry. 

There was a time when manage- 
ment had the right to decide what 
prices to charge for its products, what 
wages to pay and under what condi- 
tions of performance, what profits it 


could plow back into the business, and 
what profits could be distributed to 
whom and when. A few years ago it 
would have seemed fantastic that 
management would lose any of these 
rights—now it seems presumptuous to 
many that the prerogatives should 
ever be completely restored to man- 
agement. 

Whether or not managements’ 
rights to manage will be partially re- 
stored, or whether, in fact, they may 
even be further restricted, it is 
scarcely a profound observation to 
state that there is a very considerable 
uncertainty about the area in which 
any individual business man may be 
allowed to operate. 

What about jobs? We understand 
that we must employ between 55 and 
60 million people—at least 10 million 
more than we ever employed in any 
peacetime year. And yet we know that 
between now and the postwar period 
at least 15 million people will be hunt- 
ing jobs they don’t now occupy. The 
greatest job hunt in all our history is 
in the making. Do we really compre- 
hend what that means? 


Learning From the Past 


It is said that the past is but a 
prologue for the future. So let us ex- 
amine the record of American industry 
to see what guidance we may find 
there. It shows us some very plain 
facts. 

In the short period from 1920 to 
1940—and that is a very short period 
in history—this happened: 

We increased the output per man- 
hour in manufacturing industries by 
117 per cent. 

We increased the production of in- 
dustrial goods by 67 per cent. 

We reduced the prices of industrial 
goods by 49 per cent. 

Average hourly earnings rose about 
40 per cent. 

And in the process we increased the 
total employment in America by four 
million people. 

There is a short story that packs a 
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terrific wallop. That’s the way we 
made jobs in the past and that’s the 
way we must make jobs in the future. 
But we have to do better than merely 
make four million new jobs in 20 
years. We have to make ten million 
new jobs—and fast. 

The new jobs, the highest standard 
of living in the world, the highest 
wage rates in the world—have been 
attained in America by the process of 
constantly producing more and more 
goods per man-hour. But that job has 
not been done by labor. It has been 
done for labor. It certainly has not 
been done by workers sweating harder. 
It has been done by Americans who 
were willing to risk their savings. It 
has been done to a very large extent 
by plant officials constantly improv- 
ing methods of manufacture. It has 
beeen done by sound engineering. It 
has been done by machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers who through re- 
search have developed better machines 
and then sold their production benefits 
by utilizing modern selling methods. 
It has been done by aggressive mer- 
chandising and by sound advertising. 

Above all, it has been done by 
American faith and ingenuity. And 
that’s what we are going to need more 
and more of if we are to build the 
future we want. 


Better Merchandising Needed 


The great markets which we shall 
so urgently need in the future will 
not be reached through any other 
process than by attaining lower and 
lower prices through better and better 
manufacturing and merchandising. Is 
there anything in our industrial his- 
tory that points to a better way to 
create markets and jobs? 

Most of us, I am sure, are in agree- 
ment on this simple fundamental. But 
—and it’s a big BUT—I am not sure 
we all realize just what a tremendous 
job lies ahead. 

Although we know that postwar 
markets will have to be built on lower- 
priced goods, every day we hear about 
how much higher the prices of post- 
war goods are going to be. Automo- 
biles, it has been said, are to cost 25 
to 40 per cent more in the postwar 
period than the same models cost in 
prewar period. The same story is be- 
ing told about many other types of 
consumer goods. 

We are confused further by declara- 
tions that prices will not be allowed 
to rise—at least, not much. There are 
no facts by which we can now say 
with any assurance what postwar 
prices will be. But we do know that 
all the factors which make for rising 
prices are present. We know also that 
no price control system can force 
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anybody to make or sell goods at a 
loss. And history records that within 
two years after the last war prices of 
industrial goods rose 29 per cent! 

So there is nothing very encourag- 
ing at this moment in the price pic- 
ture, no matter what you think will 
happen to controls. 

As a matter of fact, we recognize 
that the capacity of labor to consume 
goods is as important as its ability to 
produce. It will be easier in the post- 
war period to find workers than it 
will be to find buyers! There is noth- 
ing economically undesirable about 
high wage rates—so long as high pro- 
ductivity follows. 

In a recent survey made by Factory 
we asked production executives in 250 
plants this question: 

“In the postwar period, do you be- 
lieve that improvements either in the 
quality of your product or in lowering 
manufacturing costs, could be made 
by the installation of new or modern 
production equipment?” 

Forty-five per cent answered that 
substantial improvement could be 
made! Fifty-one per cent believed that 
some improvement could be made— 
only four per cent of all the plants 
interviewed felt that no improvement 
could be made by the installation of 
new production equipment. Who says 
our job is finished? Certainly not the 
hard-headed production men who 
know what can be done in their own 
plants! 


Production Costs Need Study 

Our first job, then, is to study our 
production costs and to do everything 
that is commercially feasible to plan 
for lowered manufacturing costs in 
every plant in America. Every plant 
needs a modernization plan, which out- 
lines step by step for some years ahead 
what can and should be done to in- 
crease its own efficiency. And if I may 
venture another prediction it is this: 
The next five to ten years will witness 
the greatest mechanization that in- 
dustry has ever seen. 

Manufacturers of equipment which 
will help to reduce manufacturing 
costs have the greatest opportunity 
they have ever had. Such equipment 
as materials handling, for example, will 
truly be in a boom market. In some 
lines of cost reducing equipment there 
is already some doubt as to whether 
there is enough plant capacity in this 
country to meet the demands to satisfy 
both the domestic and foreign markets. 

High hourly 
postwar taxes will produce an incen- 
tive force so great that even the most 
eficient plants will regard past ac- 
complishments as obsolete. 


In order to employ all the people 


wages plus lowered 





we need to employ after the war, we 
shall have to create markets of , 
dimension we never dreamed of before. 
So far as creating a total national 
product is concerned, we do not need 
to match the war levels, at least ac- 
cording to well-informed economists, 
But when business loses its principal 
customer, and we try to visualize how 
many sales we shall have to make, and 
what sized markets we shall have to 











build to replace Uncle Sam, we arrive 
at some very staggering facts. Rough- 
ly, that means this: In order to have 





full employment in the postwar pe- 
riod, we must sell twice the dollar 
value of goods to the American con- 
sumer per year he ever bought before! 

We musn’t let ourselves be carried 
away too much with some of the beau- 
tiful pictures which have been painted 
about postwar markets based primarily 
on pent-up demand. It’s all very well 
that we have these things: A three- 
year pent-up-demand of all sorts of 
consumer goods; a potential demand 
for millions of homes and more mil- 
lions of automobiles; possibly $100 
billion dollars has been saved for the 
purchase of these and many other 
goods; industry has millions of dollars 
more in cash and surplus with which to 
modernize industrial plants after the 
war than it had before the war. 

It’s all very well, too, that surveys 
have been made to determine just 
what the postwar consumer intends to 
buy, and that these surveys provide 4 
reasonably solid ground upon which 
to make the assumption that postwar 
markets can be created to attain full 
employment—but no amount of eco- 
nomics or statistical gymmastics can 
make you or me part with a singk 
dollar we don’t want to part with. We 
shall have to be sold. And no amount 
of statistics can prove that a mer 
three year pent-up demand has in itselt 
enough force to automatically double 
our prewar consumer markets in 
definitely. That pent-up demand wil 
be satisfied some day. What then? 


Courage and Intelligence Called For 


No matter what you think of the 











ise BI 


> one 





future, you have to come to the com §,..4 ,., 
clusion that it’s going to take a great B This js 
deal of hard, aggressive, courageous, Bund t 
and intelligent selling to create thes aad ace 
markets. They won’t be attained by seeaia 
conservative business viewpoints whic) Ma far r, 

: they Man bus 


place chiseling ahead of courag 






won’t be attained by reducu sale | 
effort, sales personnel or adv: rising 
They will be attained only by precise!) ‘ 
the reverse procedure. 
People are not automatically gol 
to rush to buy things nearly as mue 
as we suppose. Neither is industt! 
§ ane 





willingly going to scrap its pla 
(Continued on page 90 
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United States News 
eekly which I have 
irly for several years. 
quickest way I have 
eep myself completely 
itely informed on the 
rtant developments, 
those that may have 
ing effect upon civil- 


Carter, Vice Pres. 
ation Division 
Eagle-Picher 

Company 




















Often news of great importance 
breaks fast. 


The news of national affairs as 
spot-analyzed in The United States 
News covers the complete Wash- 
ington work-week up to late Friday 
night. 


It is sped over the weekend to 
subscribers from coast to coast 
for Monday delivery... This means 
that management men in industry 
expect and get news that is cur- 
rent, meaningful, useful. 








80% of the subscribers prefer 
to have The United States News 
delivered at their home addresses. 
90% read it from cover to cover. 
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(200,000 Guarantee ) 


The Direct Route to those 
who O. K. both 
corporate and family buying 
* 

Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





The only publication of its kind ~« 
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Compelitionw KEEN AS ENTRIES 


INCREASE IN 8th EDITORIAL CONTES 


pees is running out for making 
entry in the Eighth Annual Com- 
Achievement 
MARKET 


tor Editorial 
INDUSTRIAI 


petition 
conducted by 
ING. The deadline date is July 31 
all entries must be in the hands of the 
that 


and 


contest secretary by time. 

All indications are that the compe 
tition this year will be the keenest since 
the inception of the contest in 1936. 
In fact, it 


number ot entries will exceed the all- 


seems probable that the 


time high ot 305 examples of editorial 
work submitted by the editors of 125 
publications in 1944, 

This year’s entries undoubtedly will 
reflect the fine job industry has done, 
through the pages of the nation’s busi- 
ness papers, in providing vital mate- 
rials of war and helping greatly to 
in the termination of hostilities 
in Europe. The 
business papers have been one of the 
through which 


ISSiSt 
editorial pages of 
important channels 
know-how information was passed on 
from those who had it to those who 
needed it. Business paper editors have 
every right to be proud of the part 
they have played in effecting a lively 
vitally informa- 


exe hange ot needed 


tion through their media. 

When the curtain falls on the final 
judging of entries, to be done in Pitts- 
burgh the early part of August, awards 
will have been made for the best entries 
in the following six classifications: 


l. For the best series of articles o 
editorials on one theme or a definite 
objective appearing in a series of is- 


sues. 


editorial or 


2. For the best 


article contributing to the advance- 


} 
S27 Vie 


60 
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Ot ees 





This handsome plaque was awarded first- 
place winners in IM's 1944 Editorial Com- 
petition. Awards to be given to the 1945 
winners will differ in design and appearance 


ment of the field served. This may 
be a technical article or a general ar- 
ticle or editorial treating a problem 
confronting the industry and sug- 


gesting a solution. 


3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or princi- 
to a single subject or central 


the 


pally 
theme of 
field 


4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
will also be given for 


major importance to 


served. 


Recognition 
outstanding work in telling a story 
with and cap- 


principally pictures 


tions. 


§. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data may 
be technical or non-technical and may 
concern any problem or need of the 
field served by the publication. En- 
tries will be judged by the importance 
of the need or problem of the indus- 
try; the originality of the method of 
compiling and presenting the facts; 


usefulness and value of the researc 


published. 


6. For the greatest improvement : 
typography, format and general ap 
regard to Tunctioni 


pearance with 


design and appropriateness in the ed 
torial services rendered. 

Entrants may submit examples « 
one or all of ¢ 


Entries shall have 


work in any hese s 
classifications. 
peared in issues of July, 1944 
July, 1945. While elaborate present 


ee ae , 
tion is discouraged, since it will 


. , 
tnroug 


be a determining factor in the jue 
ing, it is suggested that a complet 
outline of the objectives and 
of attaining these objectives 
cluded to enable the judges to not 


quickly what was accomplished. 


b 


e s 


The advertising manager member 
of the board of judges, who will x 
view this year’s entries, are: G. 5 
promotion 
Clint 


Cushing, manager, sales 
A. M. Byers Company; D. 
Grove, assistant to the executive vite 
president, Blaw-Knox Company; J-+ 
Austin, office methods _ specialist 
Westinghouse Electric Corporati 
(recently resigned as advertising m4 
ager, Pittsburgh Equitable Met 
Company). 

Agency members of the ard d 
judges are: George Ketchu presi 
dent, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grov% 
Inc.; V. H. McClure, presid nt, ¥ 
S. Hill Company; and H. P Vieth 
Batten, Barto 
Inc.. Edw 
Stuart 
in é 


account executive, 
Durstine and Osborne, 
H. Stuart, president; Edwin | 
Inc., typographers, will assis 
termining which publications ! 
meet the standards of the classifi 
tion for typographical excellence. 
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The Way to 


Assure Yourself 


Adequate Market 


Coverage ...-. 
Here is the answer to the question recently asked 
dustry’s top plants: ‘How do you handle mainte- 


ance, repair and alteration requirements on your 


eating, piping and air conditioning systems?” 


jude’ As shown by the charts at the bottom of the oppo- 
ite page, some plants rely entirely on contractors, 
be ifiome handle all this work within their own organiza- 


a ol ons, and some use contractors for part of the work, 
member 
. will re 
G. B 
omotion 
Clintot 


doing the rest themselves. Where contractors are used, 
ote from the chart at right above the influence of 
he contractor in both purchases and specifications. 
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Industry is a tremendously big market for products 
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PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING with its contractor and direct industry coverage gives you the proper 


combination approach. As their regular customers, its contractor-readers serve over 25,000 industrial 


country. Add them together, and the answer is REAL, EFFECTIVE industrial penetration. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING, 6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning Headquarters . . . ALSO PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN ARTISAN 















92" of the plants 


rely on contractor 
to make purchases 


Of all plants handling mainte- 
nance, repairs and alterations 
through contractors, note that 


20% 
Contractor 
buys 




























30% 
Both jointly 
select and 
contractor 
buys 
42% report giving contractor full 
responsibility for selection and 
purchase of required products and materials; 30% jointly select 
(plant together with contractor), and contractor buys; 20% of the 
plants specify, and contractor buys; while in only 8% does the 
contractor have no voice in purchasing. 






piping and air conditioning systems — pipe, valves, 


fittings, sheets, specialties, pipe covering, duct insula- 
tion, fans, unit heaters, motors, controls, oil and gas 


burners, stokers, boilers, etc., etc. 


To sell industry, as you can see, you must go directly 
to the plant engineers in many cases, and through | 
contractors in many others. In short, effective industry | 


coverage is a two-way job. 


At your convenience, our nearest representative will 
give you the complete Chapelle Survey story on which 


these conclusions are based — and its significance! 






Because BOTH plant engineers and contractors should be reached by your advertising, HEATING, 





Its industrial readers represent well over 2,000 of the top-flight plants throughout the 
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How Well Do You Know Your Customers? 


Factual Analysis as an engineering principle can be applied to 





What Is Distribution? 


Distribution is the total of all ac- 
tivities involved in the progression 
of goods from the producer to the 
consumer. It includes warehous- 
ing, transportation, wholesale and 
retail marketing, advertising, and 
a substantial part of research, engi- 
neering, accounting, and financing. 


Fenton B. Turck 








Wore you spend $10,000 on an 


elaborate presentation without 
knowing all the facts about a pros- 
pective customer? Undoubtedly not, 
and yet this is exactly what one com- 
pany in the heavy industry field wasted 
through not knowing a simple fact 
about its prospect. 


“A several million dollar contract 
in the heavy industry field was in- 
volved,” explained Fenton B. Turck 
of the industrial engineering company 
Turck, Hill & Co., “and an elaborate 
campaign was prepared involving sales 
and engineering expenses of almost 
$10,000. When the bids were opened, 
the contract was awarded to a power- 
ful rival company. There was much 
wailing and gnashing of teeth by the 
management. The marketing depart- 
ment disclaimed all responsibility for 
the loss, crying that it was a clear case 
of reciprocity—‘Our company just 
didn’t have the buying power to swing 
the order.’ 


“A brief reference to our files 
showed immediately what was wrong 
(one simple fact that any $1.50 finan- 
cial report of the corporate setup of 
the prospect would have given)—the 
original prospect was a subsidiary of 
the company that finally obtained the 
contract.” 


Look Before You Leap 


This extreme example reflects the 
need of more factual information in 
marketing and distribution. The old 
aphorism, “Look before you leap,” 
was never more applicable than today; 
we need a great deal more scientific 
“looking” before we leap into wasteful 
and profligate sales campaigns. 
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As Fenton B. Turck and William 
E. Hill have so aptly expressed this fact 
in the article, “Scientific Methods 
of Distribution,” “The mountainous 
wastes of soliciting business that can 
never be profitable, or allowing estab- 
lished customers to slip away, of fail- 
ing to develop each customer to a 
natural potential—constitute a steady 
drain upon our entire distribution 
system.” 

This is not an opinion of one com- 
pany of industrial engineers. It is a 
fact borne out by hundreds of investi- 
gations. A recent analysis of com- 
panies manufacturing producers goods 
showed that some companies figured 
a hundred jobs to one contract signed. 
Even the most successful companies in 
this field showed a ratio of three to 
one. Does this condition reflect sci- 
entific marketing? 

Better Pipe Lines Needed 

Every successful salesman in the 
industrial field accumulates over a 
period of years a great deal of infor- 
mation through his selling experience. 
Diamond Jim Brady with his dominat- 
ing personality was the archtype of 
personal salesmanship. Every com- 
pany has one or more worthy suc- 
cessors to this tradition. But today 
a sales department needs a great deal 
more information than can usually be 
accumulated through the direct selling 
activity of its organization. 

A machinery salesman receives a hot 
tip that an industrial company needs 
new equipment. He quickly lays his 
plans, develops his particular ‘“‘pipe 
lines” to his direct sources of informa- 
tion. He begins his campaign. Yet 
one primary fact that the sales man- 
agement should know, in the direction 
of his efforts, is to be found in the 
prospect’s balance sheet. Has the com- 
pany the free credit available for the 
purchase of new equipment? If the 
credit isn’t available, his efforts will 
very likely be wasted. 

This is an example of only one small 
fact that every company should know 
about its customers and prospects. 
There are literally dozens of such facts 
which have a direct bearing on the sell- 
ing of important accounts. The most 


learning all about your customers and where to find new ones, 


efficient and experienced salesman has 
neither the time nor the facilities to 
accumulate, record and interpret the 
web of information that is needed to 
handle successfully customers and 
prospects in the light of today’s com- 
petition. 


Scientific Marketing Calls 
For Engineering Approach 


To achieve real scientific marketing, 
top management must utilize engineer- 
ing research methods. It is not suf- 
ficient merely to add a few file clerks 
at the home office to accumulate “hit 
or miss” information sent in from the 
field. 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when the struggle for new business 
and the retention of valuable accounts 
will make this painfully evident in the 
balance sheets of those companies who 
are not aware of this fact today. 

One of the marketing services of 
Turck, Hill & Co. in the field of in- 
dustrial engineering has been the ap- 
plication of thorough fact-finding pro- 
cedures to customer analysis. Over 2 
period of years a tremendous fund o! 
information has been accumulated, 
classified and analyzed in the com- 
pany’s corporation records on mor 
than five hundred companies. Con- 
stant revision by a staff of researchers 
and personal contacts by the company’ 
engineers keep this corporate inform: 
tion up to date—no mean task con- 
sidering the tremendous changes dur- 
ing the war in personalities and policies 

The application of corporate ft 
search in the field of marketing is 
vital interest to many companies 1at- 
ing a major reconversion from doing 
business with just one customer—t 
government—to the thousands 
peacetime outlets. 

As their contribution to this prob- 
lem, Mr. Turck and Mr. Hill mm? 
recent interview released for the irs 
time for publication their methods o! 
procedure. 

“Before we attempt to analyze io 
a client whether companies ar: desir- 
able prospects,” said Mr. Turck, “¥ 
must know all the facts. Here 1s som 
of the information which our researc? 
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Automotive Tooling 
THE “ORDER” OF THE DAY la 
al 
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in fyont 
right d 
ndgeds of unsolicited comments from impor- 


ith the newest and best in tooling, 
n to today. 


WPB’s official reconversion signal to the great 
automotive industry unlocks the door to one 
of America’s riches#, most far reaching markets. 










But before assembly lines can really roll there’s 
tooling to be designed and bought, not only for 
the plants that put together the finished prod- 
ucts but also for the thousands of other plants 
throughout the country that manufacture th 

materials, the components, the accessories, evg 
the machinery and other equipment aroyhd 
which the assembly lines themselves are bli 





In this specialized field of precision tgdlifig, 







among the men responsible for the dgsigh of 
tools, the making of tools and the us¢ of tools 
in production, no publication is mgrefhighly 


regarded than TOOL & DIE JOURNAY, for TDJ 
grew up with tooling, speaks the/Igfiguage of 
tooling and has always been ¢djforially out 







any tooling and production men in some of 


‘ Ayferica’s most famous plants tell us of their 


gependence on TOOL & DIE JOURNAL to keep 
them informed on the latest developments in 
their business; many volunteer that they find 
TDJ advertisements an education in them- 
selves; many say they patronize our advertisers 
wherever practicable. 







It is this enthusiastic reader loyalty that has 
given TOOL & DIE JOURNAL its reputation as 
the producer of “More Sales Per Adveriising 
Dollar.” This is CBI readership—readership 
made up almost entirely of men who have the 
authority to recommend, specify and buy. 

















GD 


CBI stands for Cycle of Buying Influence. It is Huebner Publica- 
tions’ exclusive formula for building circulation by an ingenious 
method of selective control that works conlinuously, month in 
month out. It sends a copy of TOOL & DIE JOURNAL every month, 
individually addressed by name and title, to the one, !wo, three, 
four or more operating executives in each plant, depending on its 


size, certified as influencing the issuance of purchase orders, 











TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 


A HUEBNER © PUBLICATION 
2460 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD - CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


TL Uke 
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staff digs up. A few of these facts 
may seem irrelevant, but when they are 
all assembled they present a clear pic- 
ture on whether the prospect is the 
type of customer the client is seeking. 
Then and only then can we recom- 
mend in the light of our experience the 
procedure to be followed to make these 
companies permanent and profitable 
customers. 


“1. First we go into the history of 


a company, when and where it was 
incorporated, the types of products it 
We bring this 


history down to date with the charac- 


originally produced. 


teristics of the present company, its 
reputation and position in the indus- 
try. We list the corporate changes, 
the acquisition of new plants and prod- 
ucts. We 
ments. 

“2. Next 


chart the 


show the latest develop- 


tabulate and 
operational data, and an 


researc hers 


balance sheet and 
The 
classified by sales and compared with 
data on 


aly ze the current 


income statements. income 15S 


other companies in the in- 
dustry. 


“3. There is a thorough examina- 
tion of the organization and control of 
the company. We go into the back- 
ground and afhliations of the directors 
and executives, particularly those who 
control the buying policies. If the 
company has an 


organization chart 


we secure one. We go into its sources 
of raw material. And most important, 
we investigate its buying habits and 


influences. 


“4. Other data which we require 
concerns the company’s corporate and 
afhliations. We 
available records, surveys or reports. 


financial review all 

“S$. We list all its plants and the 
products made in each with an esti- 
mate of their facilities and capacities. 
If there is a research department we 
ascertain what important patents and 
licenses it the extent and 
scope of its research program. 


holds and 


“6. The distribution setup and facil- 


ities are examined. The products are 


classified and their relative importance 


shown. We learn what channels are 
used in their distribution and what 
kind of direction is given by top 


management. 


When the complete informa- 
tion able to form 
conclusions regarding the outlook for 
the company’s future, to chart its 
probable trend of growth and require- 


ments. Much of this data is of course 


is collated we are 


secured through specialized research 
and the company corporation records, 
rather than through standard sources 
of information. 


“Now we are in a position to an- 
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Scale models of both indoor and outdoor air circuit breaker metal clad switchgear are being 
used by application engineers of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation to explain to poten. 


tial customers the salient features of the equipment. 


Engineers of the customer plant, in 


turn, find them useful in presenting the details of the installation to their own organization 
The models are actual reproductions, one-eighth full size, complete as the actual switchgear 


alyze the foregoing information. We 
have a complete picture—key person- 
nel, history, operational data organ- 
ization and control, research and de- 
velopment, trend of 
growth and future as well as current 
requirements. Our researchers have 
completed their work. Now a concise 
plan for effective selling procedure can 
be based on a thorough knowledge of 


t he prospect. 


distribution, 


“This thorough engineering tech- 
nique, when geared to able selling ef- 
forts, results in the eventual establish- 


ment of a permanent and valuable 


‘corporate account.’ ” 
Corporate Facts Basic in 
Market Research 


An examination of the foregoing 
procedure shows that the difference 
between the Turck, Hill methods of 
assembling corporate information and 
that of average practice is largely one 
of degree. Every company gathers all 
the information it can about its pros- 
pects. But the average company leans 
heavily on two principal sources—sales 
records and personal information gath- 
ered by salesmen in the field. 

The Turck, Hill procedure differs 
only in its thoroughness—in its wider 
sources of information—in its correla- 
tion of a complete and comprehensive 
web of facts about a prospect or a 
customer and a careful analysis of how 
to attack the problem before the sales- 
men are sent into the field. 

This factual information is used in 
two ways: to hold desirable customers; 
to gain new and profitable accounts. 


Companies have found that money 
spent for complete knowledge of cus- 
tomers and prospects results in mort 
effective direction of sales efforts and 
a substantial reduction in the costs of 
other phases of distribution—ware- 
housing, transportation and service ex- 
Haphazard and wasteful 


penses. 
by the sales 


“smoke stack chasing” 
force is partially eliminated. 

Here is another example of the ap- 
plication of these fact-finding proce- 
dures as reported by Mr. Turck: 

“Recently a client acquired a new 
industrial product which he wished t 
market as soon as possible after VI 
day. First we made a study of all the 
possible industrial prospects. From 
these studies were selected twenty-four 
companies worthy of immediate devel- 
opment. We then made an exhaustive 
study of each of these prospects. With 
this complete information a definite 
marketing program was established for 
each of these twenty-four companits. 
The results to date have far exceeded 


their hopes and have already justiled 
the use of engineering analys 

The thoughtful application of fac- 
tual information is a basic engineering 


principle. The adaptation of this ¢ 
gineering technique to the maintenance 
of established customers and tie de- 
velopment of new sources of business 
is a practical advancement for indus 
trial marketing. 

The successful company of 
ture will add to its long established 
policy of “know your products, 
“Know all about your customers and 
where and how best to seek new ones. 


1e fu- 
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® Do you have a part, material, production method 
or finish to sell? 





The designers of every kind of machine from lift 
truck to indicating instrument are your key to 
volume markets in the machine building industry. 


are being 
to poten- 









nt, in 
paren A new study by MACHINE DESIGN of today’s 
witchgear design problems reveals the best market prospects. 
The following problems are receiving top attention 

mone} right now by the 40,000 or more designers in the 

= 7,200 machine building plants—the readers of 
ls MACHINE DESIGN. 
costs of 1. IMPROVED APPEARANCE 7. AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
— 2. METHODS OF PRODUCTION 8. WEIGHT REDUCTION 
a ‘ul 3. COST REDUCTION 9. GREATER PRECISION 
Vasteru ~~ ° 
. a 4. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 10. BETTER LUBRICATION 

5. SELECTION OF MATERIALS 11. HIGHER SPEEDS 

the ap- 6. EASIER OPERATING CONTROLS 12. QUIETER OPERATION 

»roce- 
be This new study shows how the problems of designers vary with prodyfts. Quieter opera- 
a new tion ranks twelfth in importance as a design problem for all machifes. But in the case 
shed t of Office Machines where noise is a problem it becomes second in Jmportance. 
te VE ° . ° . . . 

1 ie Designers are seeking new or better answers to their problems in/both the editorial and 
“From advertising pages of MACHINE DESIGN. Today, over 75% the machine building 
ty-four plants report they are designing new products and 73% are yedesigning old products 
- devel- —the market is active. Tell your story to the designer and sell thege volume markets. 
TT The complete MACHINE DESIGN market study gives {All information on current 
definite design problems by industry groups. Get the full story frgm your MACHINE DESIGN 
hed for representative. 
panies. 
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MACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 


Are Rules a Bond or a Barrier 
Between You and Employes? 


By LEO A. McPHERSON 


f x 
oyer & [ 


wman Aaency 


Ou >. 


7" girl got up to leave. 
“Thanks,” she said, “I'll 
tomorrow.” 


Mary,” 


ind 


Start 
work 
man behind 
little 
and read.” 


"Fine, said the 


the desk, here’s a some 


thing to take home 

H. B. Noble, personnel and plant 
manager of The McBee 
Athens, O., reached for a chubby blue 
booklet, took a pen and wrote on the 
Mary Smith,” making that 
cover read “Mary Smith and McBee.” 


And a 


relations 


Company, 


covel 


new wrinkle in enlightened 


labor starting with this 


simple device of personalizing Mary’s 
individual copy of the employes’ hand 
ar 


DOOK was be ng given another test. 


Handbooks for new employes are 
nothing new in America’s large indus 
trial companies, but The McBee Com 
pany, accounting equipment manufac 
turers, employing )UU persons at its 
main plant in Athens, believes the one 
it has recently developed not only 
helps new workers get started on the 
right foot, but makes them much moré 
cooperative It is based on the broad 


r} 


' 
principle tnat 1 well informed em 


ploye works with greater understand 
ing and zeal 


Written in 
liberally 


chatty, down-to-earth 


manner and illustrated with 
cartoon spots, this 32-page primer tells 
the newcomer: 


When 


ibout 


talking to us 
Mc Bee we asked 
Now it’s our 


turn to tell you about ourselves. After 


you were 


coming with 


you a lot of questions. 


ill, if friends or those in your family 
isk: ‘What McBee you'll 


want to be able to tell them.” 


does do?’ 

It then dwells on such matters as 
“W hat McBee Does,” “Who Are Mc- 
Bec Customers?” “What McBee 
Makes” and “How McBee Products 


Are Sold.” It gives the company’s 
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Who Are McBee Customers? ¥S 
a 3 


hem 
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if You Have A Gnevance 
Or Personal Problem 
. - McBEE AFTER THE WAR 








history, the origin of its crest trade- 
mark, its place in the war effort, its 
postwar plans. 

McBee’s function of solving tough 
accounting and statistical problems for 
industrial concerns and others is hard 


t » explain to 18-vear old Mary Smith, 


‘ 


Employe Magazines 


but it’s adequately done by pretending 
Mary goes in business for herself and 
has to “keep books.” 

“Our handbook definitely 
away,” Mr. Noble, “from 
curt phrases as, ‘It is strictly forbidden 


stays 


says such 


Co ed col. 1, page 


Have 


Important Role in Reconversion 


Kk MPLOYE magazines have played 
4 an extremely important role dur- 
ing wartime in stimulating interest 
in the maintenance of production, de- 
crease of absenteeism and reduction 
of accidents, but there is a possibility 


that some managements may not be 
convinced that they 


tinued during the reconversion period. 


should be con- 


How and why the employe maga- 


zine can continue to function suc- 
cessfully in building good employe re- 
lations and also assisting in the devel- 
opment of improved public relations 
was the theme of a recent talk by A. 
“The Bulletin” 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Youngstown, O., 
has won a fine reputation for the good 
job it has done for the 25,000 em- 


ployes of that great company. 


E. Greco, editor of 


which 


Addressing the Upper New York 
State Editors’ Conference, Mr. Greco 
said, “It is a sad but true fact that 
many industrial editors have a definite 


5RECO 
cation 
mpany 


ALFRED E 


Editor of The Bulletin,” employe put 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube C 


f the 
pub- 


fear complex on the subject 
possible discontinuance of the 
lications during reconversion. 

“Ask Why should ™ 


yourself : 
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eet's File 







Sweet’s File, Engineering 


This file is used by the men who design and build 
heavy engineering construction projects such as 
factories, mills, public works and utilities. Distri- 
bution 8.000 files. 


Special Note: Considerable enlargement of 
Section I of this file (construction machin- 
ery and equipment) is planned for 1946. If 
a sufficient number of manufacturers of this 
type of equipment is interested, an addi- 
tional 8,000 distribution of this section will 
be made to a special list of prospects not 
now covered by the regular distribution of 
this file. 


Fastest follow-up to advertising 


With your catalog in Sweet's permanently on file 
in the offices of your most important prospects, 
you are in position to capitalize at once any inter- 
est aroused by your advertising in business papers, 
direct-by-mail, or in any other form. You need 


Sweet's File Sweet's File 








engineering engineering 





construction structural 


equipment / equipment equipment 


equipment plant utilitie 


naterials V4 
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materials 
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only say in your advertisements, “for further infor. 
mation, see our catalog in Sweet’s.” By this simple 
tie-up you make your advertising immediately 
effective. In a few seconds and before interest has 
had a chance to cool, your prospect has found the 
organized information he wants and needs. Thus 
you can lead potential customers, in the shortest 
possible time, to invite your sales representatives 
to call. 


Selling time made more productive 


Inquiries which result from the study of catalogs 
in Sweet’s come from people who have qualified 
themselves as A No. 1 prospects. Usually such 
inquiries are addressed direct to local representa- 
tives in the form of invitations to submit specific 
details and prices. Sweet’s, in helping you raise the 
percentage of leads from prospects who mean busi- 
ness, conserves your salesmen’s time and enables 
them to concentrate their efforts where they will 
produce the most profitable results. 


For further details on these and 
other Sweet’s Files, please consult 
the Market Data Book. 


Why Sweet’s requests your 
1946 order now 


The production of these files of manufacturers’ 
catalogs must start with the receipt of service 


This preliminary enables Sweet's to schedule 
and perform the many operations and details 
more efficiently and also to avoid cumulative 
last minute delays. It will be most helpful if 
all clients will place their continuing orders 
now. Sweet's will be happy to talk with pros- 
pective clients and to show them what this 
service offers for their particular needs. 


SWEET’'S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office—NEW YORK 18—119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16 
BUFFALO 2 
CHICAGO 34. 
CINCINNATI 2. 
CLEVELAND 15 
DETROIT 1 

LOS ANGELES 13 
PHILADELPHIA 7 .... 6. 
PITTSBURGH 22. 
ST. LOUIS 1. 


. 31 St. James Avenue 
361 Delaware Avenue 
700 Merchandise Mart 
. American Building 
1422 Euclid Avenue 
2457 Woodward Avenue 
816 West Sth Street 
1321 Arch Street 
Professional Building 
721 Olive Street 


. ‘ 
orders well in advance of the issuance dates. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





company continue to publish our mag- 
azine? Is it selling good will, content- 
ment? Is it a morale builder? 


“Management, government and 
readers have all praised the splendid 
contribution made by industrial pub- 
lications to the war effort. 


“The best instrument that can be 
found to keep the intangible human 
element in harmony is the employe 
publication. This instrument has 
proved itself during the period of war 
production, and management is sold 
on it; otherwise management wouldn’t 
be paying the bills.” 


Mr. Greco closed with the sugges- 
tion that employe magazine editors 
conduct continuous readership studies 
among employes, community leaders 
and others to determine the degree of 
effectiveness with which its functions 
are being performed, and also that they 
“reconvert” their publications edi- 
torially so that they can play their 
full part in the tasks with which man- 
agement will be confronted in the 
immediate future. 


tinued from page 68] 
McBEE HANDBOOK 


to do this or that,’ or ‘Anyone caught 
doing such-and-such will be instantly 
dismissed.” We find the sure way to 
have a rule observed is to give an hon- 
est explanation of why the rule is 


necessary.” 


For example, most handbooks say: 
“Every employe must punch IN and 
OUT on the time clock, and anyone 
caught punching anyone else’s card 
will be instantly dismissed.” 


McBee puts it: “Nobody loves a 
time clock It’s just one of those 
necessary evils. It would be a lot more 
fun if we could all come and go as 
we please. But in a big plant like 
McBee that would soon cause a lot of 
confusion and delay in getting out the 
work. Some of us would be late and 
that wouldn't be fair to those who 
were on time. Remember that th 
time clock is really your friend. The 
best thing it does is keep track of the 
hours and minutes for which you get 


paid—not those you miss.” 


NO SMOKING” rules are com- 
mon in factories, but McBee isn’t con- 
tent with just the admonition—there 
must be a logical explanation. 


First, “we have such easily ignited 
things as gasoline, celluloid and paper.” 
Then, “The Fire Inspector (who al 
ways pops in unannounced) will re- 


port us and then the oftense becomes 
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serious for us and the offender. Any 
evidence of smoking in the plant, such 
as a stamped-out butt or burned match 
on the floor, is assumed by the Fire 
Inspector to be sure proof we are vio- 
lating the rules. He doesn’t have to 
catch anyone in the act of smoking.” 





The same sort of friendly reasoning 
is applied to gambling. “You wouldn’t 
want to lose part of your hard-earned 
pay, nor would you want a fellow 
worker to have that misfortune. Any- 
how, before long the winners and 
losers probably would be mad at each 





other and harmony and cooperation 
= . PRINTED IN SUPPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT 
Ww ould fly out the window - AND WAR ADVERTISING COUNCIL WASTE PAPER CAMPAIGN 


Courtesy, New Yorter Mogozne 
McBee even admits in black and ’ 
white that it’s even possible for an This “New Yorker” cartoon, illustrating the 
astounding effects of the paper shortage 
and then as to his treatment. It says: oa 5 ae Wor Rbictuien Gees 
Management can make mistakes as house magazine editors together with an 
well as employ es. If at any time you effective article on paper salvage. Editors 
are urged to reproduce both the cartoon 
and the article not only to aid the war 
7 7 effort by emphasizing the need for saving 
If he can’t satisfy you, he'll explain the precious item but conversely, to help 
the procedure for carrying your com- their own companies by making more and 
the grievance more paper available for operating needs 


employe to have a legitimate kick now 


feel you’re not getting a square deal 
in your job, speak to your foreman. 


plaint further, or to 
committee of your union.” 


“The handbook, which was meant all, a good public relations program, 
only for new employes, created so like charity, should begin at home.” 
much interest,” says A. B. Roe, McBee 


president, “that we finally distributed , ; 
it to old employes as well, feeling it Maguire Slates Its Promotion 


perhaps gave them a clearer under- and Chalks Up a Win 

standing of the company’s problems 

und cperations—and their part in the @ “Testerettes” is the name given 0 
picture—than they had been able to a series of semi-humorous cards rem- 
gather through years of service. After iniscent in design of the writin’ slates 


For the benefit of the 7th War Loan, the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company recently held a 
eight-day public exhibition and auction of the originals of its collection of caricature 
paintings by Boris Artzybasheff in the Hotel Biltmore, New York. The paintings, on¢. 

which is shown here, were used for Wickwire Spencer's three-year institutional advertising 
campaign which ran in class business papers from 1942 to 1944. The 35 black and white 
paintings personified the brutishness of the Axis powers and the role of the stec! wi 
industry in the fight against them. Each picture was auctioned individually by famow 
personalities of the stage and screen and went to the highest purchaser of U. S. War Bo 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





of schooldays which is being used for 
sales promotion by the Walter Ma- 
guire Company, New York manufac- 
turer of Cortland industrial flooring. 

The cards explain some simple prov- 
ing tests which can be made on floor- 
ing, and t6 insure their being carried 
out, each Maguire salesman’s kit in- 
small, blocks of 


cludes convenient 








sample flooring upon which the pros- 
pect can make such tests. 

There are eight different ‘‘Tester- 
ettes,” each made up in two styles— 
one on card stock in postcard form 
for mailing, and one on paper for in- 
sert use. 

One card sent every week to pros- 
pects either before or after the initial 
sales call has produced some unusual 
results for the Walter Maguire Com- 
pany. The cards were designed and 
produced by O. S. Tyson and Co., Inc., 


New York. 


Pantasote Issues 
New External 


@ The Pantasote Company, New York 
manufacturers of coated and im- 
pregnated fabrics, has just mailed the 
first ten-page issue of its new external 
house publication, ““The Pantasote,” to 
10,000 key management men in its 
held. 

Vol. 1, No. 1, contains the graphic 
story of Pantasote fabrics at war, a 
section on new uses for Pantasote 
products, and the first installment of 
a series by R. M. McGuire, general 
sales manager, on the history and de- 
velopment of coated fabrics. 

Another interesting feature is the 
presentation of “The Men Who Make 
Pantasote,” which introduces by way 
of a short sketch a key man in the 
company’s production and research or- 
ganization. 


The publication follows a magazine- 
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type layout which employs many half- 
tone engravings and an attractive use 
of two colors. 


Manhattan Rubber Finds 
New Use for Reprints 


@ If many of your advertising re- 
prints end a not-too-useful life gath- 
ering dust in the stock rooms, you 
might find a useful idea in the new 
service which Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division, Passaic, N. J., is offering its 
dealers: 

By putting its advertising reprints 
to work as direct mail promotion 
pieces, Manhattan Rubber has found 
a way to provide dealers and distrib- 
utors with effective mailing pieces and 
at the same time, stretch the dollar 
value of its advertising. 

Ads of a general nature and any ad 
series on its principal products are 
offered to dealers reprinted on stock 
heavy enough for mailing purposes, 





scored and imprinted with the dealer’s 
name and address. The dealer selects 
his own mailing list from among his 
prospects, dependent in each case upon 
the product advertised in the reprint. 
He then addresses and seals the re- 
prints with precancelled stamps, and 
mails them out. 

Manhattan’s territorial sales offices, 
through which the reprint orders are 
placed, are finding it an easy job to 
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encourage dealers to utilize this p 
service because of its simplicity 
low cost. 














War Department Approves 
New Employment Flag 
@ This flag will soon be flying ; 


many of the industrial plants acros 
the country. It is the new Worl 
War II Employment Flag recently ap 
proved by the War Department. 

Similar to the familiar service flag 
it indicates the number of returne 
veterans employed by the company j 
whose shop it hangs. The figure show 
ing the number of employed veteran 
appears in gold on a white backgroun 
edged in blue. 


The flag was originally proposed by 
the Disabled American Veterans or- 
ganization, which 
throughout industry for the edifica 
tion of employes and the public. 


G-E Book Promotes Good 
Wiring to Farmers 

@ Expanding government rural elec‘ 
trification programs offer today’ 
farmers ever-increasing opportunities 
to modernize and industrialize their 
farms. With more and more farmers 
taking advantage of this fact, th 
farm looms ever larger on the indus- 
trial horizon as a rich and virtually 
unwooed market. 


urges its us 


Exemplifying the increased market- 
ing effort being slanted toward run 
America is the new book recently t 
leased by General Electric Corpor 
tion. Fifty-six pages of illustrations 
charts, diagrams and explanatory cop! 
tell how to plan wiring for practical 
any farm, and emphasize the invest 


ment value of good, well-designed 
wiring. 
Layouts are considered for eat! 


farm facility from entrance gate ™ 
sheep sheds, and sample floor plans #° 
included to make clear the best spot 
for installations. Blank graph pag 
are bound in so that farmers can la! 
out their own particular wiring plans 

The book is being distributed 
through dealers, distributors, electrie® 
contractors, power suppliers # 
through such media as farm and elec 
trical trade magazines. 
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THE ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY ’ 
Ryerson Advertising 


oem zine fields. Consequently leeway js 

Oo he [- C . N T AUDIT of READERSHIP f given in the matter of the issues in 
nine which the copy appears. In Philadel- 

phia, the Ryerson advertising is run- 

o E we ning in the Inquirer; in Pittsburgh, in 












newspaper space restrictions at present 
are even more severe than are encoun- 
tered in the business paper and maga- 







the Post-Gazette and Press, and in 
Wheeling, W. Va., which is served 
from the Pittsburgh warehouse, in 
the Intelligencer. 







Space units closely approximate the 















p e a i FE A R size of standard business paper pages, fi 
running ten inches on three columns, 
or about 420 lines. The advertising . 
is prepared and placed by Aubrey, 
, -_ ‘6 : Moore & Wallace, Chicago agency, 
Low advertising rates do not mean a good “buy” unless ty = on 
’ ; Keith J. Evans is advertising man- 
good circulation plus definite reader interest are proven. ager of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, and — 
:, also of Inland Steel Company, of Hi 
, . wy ‘ " T > . ry” P " . P - . . . / : : : : 
But ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT makes both available. At which Ryerson is a subsidiary. a 
less than one cent per subscriber per year for a standard unit 
- . . ‘ ‘ 4 . Bu 
you can reach 25,393 (C.C.A.) subscribers who have each . 
; —_ : : ’ [CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 54] Eor 
made a definite, signed request to receive it. 
: rile Borrow or Buy ? - 
Further, you can reach 154,136 actual readers (proven by . 
. . . ~ =07 Americans the first thoughts called up f= 
signed reports of pass-along circulation from over 65.7% Agha prs. 
by the word “politics” are boondog- 
of the subscribers )—which means a rate of less than one-sixth _ gling, graft, vote-buying, and unfilled 
cent per reader per year. Ss _ Mi 
, ; The word “publicity” suffers from al 
Before ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT went on a 100% request a similar hex. To the editor, to the J q, 






engineer, to the business man, and even 
. . . , : to you, the first association with the 
and analysis was made of its entire circulation. Remarkable yo; js ballyhoo, maneuvering or get- 
and unusual results were obtained—actually 84.8% (21,393) __ ting-something-for-nothing. Y out 
‘ author has no use for the word (but 
only the word) “publicity.” 


circulation basis with its February issue, a complete survey 








of the subscribers replied by mail within 90 days! 
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The facts outlined above, and many others, are proven in a Our subject needs redefinition— J yy 
‘6 . , : ° and a new label. What we're talking 

booklet, ““An Outstanding and Unusual Audit of Readership a a ae 
: about is, “Industrial selling through 

Study”. Anyone interested in advertising to the electrical facts, news, features and ideas which J tH 
. od) _ Iinec » ali : > ! to 

markets should obtain a copy. It’s free—ask your E. E. rep- — >usiness paper editors are anxious | » 
: . li pass along to readers whose chief in- 

resentative, or write us direct. terest lies in the more profitable con- int 

si eal . ating duct of their businesses.” f 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT reaches - . Yout uw 

more industrial buyers and manu- That's too long for a tag _ | 

facturers of electrical and electronic author likes to abbreviate it to “tech- h 

equipment in all fields where elec- nical news.” the 

trical equipment is used—execu- , IS 

} caeee w scoucs waar —— | tives and engineers responsible You may prefer another aoa. But ) 

uw —— — | for management, design, produc- whatever we pick, let us dismiss the se] 
See oe ee tion, purchasing, operation, in- word “publicity” from our profes 
—— + | stallation, repair and mainte- sional vocabularies, at least until the 
— * nance—than any other electrical, " “gn ase aa 
=3 fine and fruitful activity it repre 


=ss" trade or industrial publication. 






sents is no longer licked before it starts 


100% REQUEST Circulation by bad connotation. 












EX Soldine Has Agency 

| . . has 
Soldine Corporation, Evanstor , na 

aul Pp by | ) > N appointed McDonald-Cook Company 

Published by Chicago, to develop a postwar marketing 


program for Soldine V-110, a lic wa 


SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. terproofer for fabrics 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17.N. Y. Outdoor, marine and transport 
tions will be used 
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For more than two years there has been great 
activity in the planning and designing of con- 
struction projects for peacetime. This activity 
has rolled up a total of more than 21 billion 
dollars worth of work involving many a scoop 
full of pay dirt in the following classifications: 








Total proposed Total plans Plans ready 
— Including plans started 

Classification ; or partially 

started or Including plans : 
ready for bids 

completed completed 

Highways & Bridges $4,700,000,000 $2,900,000,000 $235,000,000 
Waterworks & Sewerage $2,000,000,000 $1,600,000,000 $325,000,000 





Buildings $5,900,000,000 $2,200,000,000 $754,000,000 
Earthworks, Waterways $10,200,000, 000 $2,400,000,000 $418,000,000 

& Unclassified 
TOTAL $21,800,000,000 $9,100,000,000 $1,932,000,000 





(Compiled by Engineering News-Record Business News Department) 


With 9 billion dollars worth of these projects 
already in the design stage and 1.9 billion 
dollars about ready for bids, here is vital evi- 
dence that buying action is being taken now. 


Our Statement Still Unchallenged 


In the beginning of May, 1944, we said: “So certain 
are we that TOMORROW’S CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET IS HERE, that we are willing to stake 
our long-standing and unchallenged reputation as 
the engineered construction authority in urging you 
to start selling your products now.” 

Today, we remain unchallenged. Our continuing 
inventory of construction planning progress is irre- 
futable evidence that it is here. 

With the European War at an end, we reassert 
that TOMORROW’S CONSTRUCTION MARKET 
IS HERE!, and that now is the time to begin that big 
Selling program. 


The authoritative News-Technical Publication serving the 
engineered construction industry 


Over 34,000 Paid Subscribers 


ABC-ABP 


noney talk NOW! 


Why You Must Really Sell Now 

The Pacific War is being fought with increased 
vigor. But even the wildest estimates of material 
required for expeditious conduct of this war will not 
take our fullest production. It has long been recog- 
nized that construction will be one of the first in- 
dustries to get back into a peacetime stride. And 
it’s working out that way, for construction restrictions 
are already being relaxed. Thus—competition begins. 


Why Money Talks 

Please note that measurement of postwar planning 
progress is in dollars .. . and just as the measure of 
this market is in dollars, so will your sales be meas- 
ured in dollars in proportion to your selling efforts. 

Putting it bluntly: Just as expenditure of money 
has increased the breadth and the stature of the post- 
war construction market, so will it give concentrated 
and continuous impact to your selling efforts only 
in proportion to your investment. The postwar con- 
struction market is huge . . . larger than it has ever 
been in history. You can get your share of it by 
gaging your effort to the size of the game... and 
remember — whales are not caught on fly-hooks. 

Construction men are now studying products, ma- 
terials and equipment to be incorporated in tomor- 
row’s structures. Their decisions are not snap judg- 
ments, but the result of careful study. You’ve got 
to make your company and your products known to 
them now if you want their business. 

Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods carry your sales-story to these designers 
and contractors ... they reach them where plans 
are being made and specifications are being written. 
Consistent advertising in these two publications will 
penetrate to the core of this greatest construction 
market where it now exists. We have the facts. Let 
us help you utilize them to your advantage. Write 
A. E. Paxton, Publisher, for “Aids to Help Sell the 
Construction Market.” They are free for the asking. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


The only Picture-News magazine serving the 
engineered construction industry 


Over 22,000 Paid Subscribers 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY + 330 W. 42nd ST., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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Welding Clinics 


announcements on the radio sta- 


spot 

tions were devoted to discussing, in 
some detail, the time, place and pur- 
pose of the clinics. A typical message 
began like this: “Here’s a message of 
real interest to all men of the farm 
who are listening in this morning. The 


nationally-known maker of Miller spe- 
cial farm welders is conducting free 
for 
cordially 


demonstrations 


You 


welding training 


farmers. 


Illinois 


are 


invited to learn how 
machinery right on your farm, thus 
saving time, miles and money. Please 
listen closely now for the information 
about the free welding clinics that are 
scheduled for the stores of the follow- 
leading farm equipment dealers.” 
The announcement went on with 
a recital of the time and places of the 
clinics, and concluded with an appeal 
to the farmer to tell his friends and 
who were also welcome. 


to repair your 


neighbors, 
Postcard Promotion Effective 


In addition to promoting the clinics 

















PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 





The Paper 


proc ’sses 


The 


this moneyed market. 





in the mills, 


Catalogue 
in The Paper 
industry and Paper World 








and Pulp manufacturing industry has had practi- 
cally no time to expand or rebuild to meet the war emergency. 


Mills were called upon to produce paper, paperboard and a 
vast variety of by-products using existing equipment and 
processes. Being taxed to capacity from the start, recon- 
struction, rehabilitation and modernization had to wait. For- 
tunately, the load has been carried through successfully, with 
production at its highest but the view ahead indicates 
a huge necessity for new machinery, equipment and supplies. 
Mills will take advantage of every modern development, and 
a veritable flood of orders is awaiting manufacturers whose 
products offer improvements in operational functions and 


Paper Industry and Paper World is your logical “in” to 
It reaches broadly into every department 
influencing 
or specify everything required in paper and 


= « ue Send today, for circulation data indicating how effectively you 
, stry. Conta can blanket this market with combined advertising in The 
~~ nd Paper Industry and Paper World and the Paper and Pulp Mill 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5, ILL. 








on radio stations and through news. 
paper and farm publication advertis. 
ing, we supplied each dealer with post. 
cards, complete except for his name 
and location at the bottom, which were 
sent to farmers in the dealer’s com- 
munity. The two-color cards were 
filled in by the dealer to tell the time 
of the clinic and the day on which it 
would be held at his place of business, 








At the clinics we passed out cards, 
which were designed to enable 
evaluate our clinic advertising. 





IS to 
The 
farmers were asked to indicate through 
what medium they had heard of the 
clinic; that is, radio station, farm pub- 
lication, newspaper or other source. 










In this way we were able to deter- 





mine with great accuracy the medium 
that was proving most effective. 
The number of farmers attending 
these clinics was extremely gratifying, 
They watch and J 







would listen and 
would then want to try it themselves. 
This 
the 


genuine 






was, of course, encouraged by 


demonstrator. 





They displayed a 
interest and enthusiasm in 
about the the 
equipment and the subject of welding 






learning all uses of 






in general. 

Since the advent of 
Miller farm welders have been selling 
like the proverbial breakfast item. 
While the have discon- 
tinued for the summer months, they 
will certainly be resumed next winter. 
Meanwhile orders are pouring in more 


rapidly than they can possibly be filled. 





the clinics, 






clinics been 







requirements were offici- 
ally lifted recently, and we at Miller 
Electric intend to take advantage of 
it and continue to exploit a vast mar- 
ket, which until day in 1944, we 
didn’t even realize existed. 


Priority 


























very men of decision who use, buy 
pulp production. 


the 








ite 
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New Digest Service 






















Z. H. Mischka, who heads ertis 
ing agency of the same name in Chicago, 
has announced plans for the publication 
of Industex, the Industrial Di and 
Index Service. It will be based o1 alyses 
of the editorial contents of 4 lected 
business publications, covering thi man 
agement, production and marketing fields 

Orville Husted, formerly in the publ 
relations department of the T Tur 
Division of the Girdler Corporation 
Louisville, is editor, and L. W. Baker, fot 





merly with Henri, Hurst & McD 
other Chicago advertising agencies, 1s sale 
manager. It is expected that t 

will start in September 













McGraw with Food Machinery 


A. F. McGraw, until recer 
manager, Allis-Chalmers tr 

Milwaukee, has become director 
sales, Food Machinery Corporat 
Jose, Cal. 

He joined Allis A 
many years with the Avery Compan 
Peoria, Ill. Mr. McGraw was sale t 
tion manager of Allis-Chalmers 
years 
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TEXTILE WORLD Services To Help You Do 


an Effective ‘‘Cultivation Job’’ in the Textile Industry 


/ TEXTILE WORLD 


* To help you create Textile Industry interest in your line 


Textile World, the production, engineering and business paper of the 
textile industry, with a net paid circulation of 15,377, is ideally fitted 
to take your business messages to the responsible men in both the 
executive and operating divisions of the key mills, in every branch 
of the industry — the men whose favorable influence you will want 
to cultivate. 


Z RESUMEN DE TEXTILE WORLD 


* To help you penetrate the Latin-American textile market 


Resumen de Textile World is “made to order” for Textile World 
advertisers who are interested in developing business in Latin 
America. It is a Spanish-language, varityped, offset-printed digest 
of each issue of Textile World and enables Textile World adver- 
tisers to completely blanket the Latin-American textile market at 
a nominal cost. 


3 TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK AND CATALOG 
* To help you distribute your catalog data to the textile 
industry, in its most useful form. 


Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, now in its 23rd year of service 
to the textile industry, provides manufacturers, in position to serve 
textile mills, with an ideal and inexpensive method for placing 
catalog data on their products before responsible men in the mills 
of this country and in key mills in Canada and Latin America, In 
the compact form in which mill men like to have it — easy to find, 
easy to use, easy to “keep handy”. 


' rs 
s f 


§ -Y ITH the mills of the textile industry now making plans that will enable them to fill the 
needs of civilians for clothing and household textiles—of industry for textile products 
needed for peace time production programs—of the government for the armed forces—plans 
which call for the expenditure of over $640,000,000 for new plant and equipment alone — 


It’s time now to explain why your products and your services should be included in rehabili- 
tation and modernization plans which the industry is now making — check? 


XTILE WORLD ~~~ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


ABP 
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Substitute Materials 
May Be Retained 


One of the interesting facts developed in the 
course of the study of reconversion problems of 
manufacturers selling to industry, which appears 
in this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, is that 
many so-called substitute materials have per- 
formed so well during the war period that they 
may be retained permanently by the manufac- 
turers who have used them because the original 
and preferred products were not available. 


Synthetic rubber is only one of many examples 
which could be cited, but it is spectacular enough 
to deserve special mention. American chemical 
engineering has produced substitutes for natural 
rubber which for many purposes, especially in 
the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods, 
are superior to the material found in nature. 
Thus manufacturers who have been forced to 
use the synthetic product because they could not 
obtain natural rubber will continue to use it and 
will feature its advantages in their advertising 
and sales promotion. 


Other types of manufacturers using other 
materials have commented on the fact that in 
many cases these substitutes have proved entirely 
satisfactory, and therefore will be retained in the 
postwar years when the products originally speci- 
fied are again available. The price factor will 
determine their ultimate decision, where per- 
formance is about equal, and here, as in the case 
of synthetic rubber, it is not yet known what the 
final picture will be. Certainly, however, as the 
production of synthetics is expanded and experi- 
ence in their production and use extended, costs 
will come down, quality will improve, and the 
product made more attractive to the buyer from 
all standpoints. 


This presents an interesting marketing prob- 
lem for the maker or processor of a material who 
thought that his product was essential to a con- 
suming industry. He will have to do more re- 


Pate to find new ways to improve the material, 
and to locate other possible uses and applications 
for it. Then he will have to undertake sales and 
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advertising efforts to win a foothold for his mate- 
rial in both old and new industries, only instead 
of being the original and preferred product it 
will appear in the guise of a substitute. 


Time brings all things, and one of them is new, 
more intense competition. 


A New Job for 
Employe Publications 


Most companies have sent their employe maga- 
zines to former associates now in the armed 
services, and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING would 
like to suggest to management, as well as to those 
charged with the public relations activities of 
their companies, that the same policy be followed 
with reference to employes who leave the com- 
pany voluntarily or otherwise during the crucial 
reconversion period. 

Manufacturers selling to industry have re- 
ported to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING that in most 
cases they have few serious problems relating to 
physical reconversion, since generally speaking 
they have been making for war use the same type 
of products they have always manufactured. But 
in some cases there will be delays in getting back 
to civilian production, and employes will be tem- 
porarily off the payroll. Unemployment gener- 
ally is expected to reach 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
in the next six months, due to delays in the 
reconversion operations. 

We have noted announcements of plans for 
future expansion, development of new products, 
increases in sales and advertising and other en- 
couraging parts of the postwar program, as pub- 
lished in company magazines circulated to em- 
ployes. To maintain morale among those who 
may be out of work for the time being, and thus 
keep the public in general in an optimistic frame 
of mind, which is highly : important to the main- 
tenance of prosperity in the country as a whole, 
all manufacturers should circulate broadly the 
good news of their plans for the future. 

The employe magazine is a logical medium to 
carry it, and it should be circulated to the com- 
pany’s former as well as present workers. 
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.. by-product of Reconversion 


. Twenty-five hundred copies of MACHIN. 
Y (in addition to its better than 17,000 paid 
ulation) are directly distributed to this exec- 
ve group which controls the selection of 
al-working equipment, supplies and mate- 
| This assures advertisers of Quality in cov- 
¢... assures them that their carefully 
ined copy actually will reach the known, 
ive purchasing factors during the critical 
iod of Reconversion. Read the facts in “A 
ial Analysis of MACHINERY’S Circulation” 
Write to MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., 
"York 13, N. Y. 
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A Special Analyse of 


* 


Send for a copy of MACHINERY'S 


Machinerys Circulation Analysis of Distribution. Just 
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off the press. This is a sworn 
statement showing a break- 
down of MACHINERY'S coverage 
of METALAMERICA. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 58] 


Making Postwar Jobs 


build them over. It’s going to take 
selling and more selling to convince 
these people that now is the time for 
them to part with their dollars. If we 
don’t do a superb job of selling, the 
same thing will happen to these post- 
war that happened to the 
girl with cotton stockings—nothing. 

The 


creased 


markets 


future in- 
and 


responsibility for 


industrial productivity 


lower manufacturing costs lies to a 





... in Editorial Influence 


AND QUARRY 


For 29 years PI 


very large extent with the sales and 
advertising managers in industry! 

If the sales and advertising man- 
agers of capital goods industries carry 
that responsibility and have that much 
opportunity, then contemplate the 
even bigger job ahead for the sales and 
advertising executives of consumer 
goods, who, in order to sell 145 billion 
dollars’ worth of consumer goods per 
year to attain full employment, must 
double prewar markets. 

Advertising Men Face Big Job 

It’s a whale of a job, a job in which 

every sales and advertising executive, 


has been pioneering with aggressive editorial 


leadership for objectives designed to promote the well-being of the nonmetallic 


minerals industries with an editorial staff of five 
Editor who has served for 16 years and an Editor who has served for 17 


ARRY is more thoroughly 


AND OI 


articles —85‘ of its content is staff-written 


...in Advertising Volume 


members, including a Directing 
years. PIT 


because it publishes more exclusive 


PIT AND QUARRY carried 104 more pages of advertising in 1944 and this yea 
is carrying an average of 15 more pages per month than any other publication in 


this field 
6 or more pages yearly, PIT 
exclusively 
chinery manufacturers use PIT 
vertised consistently in it for 25 years 


OUARRY is a good investment. 


...in Circulation 


PIT AND QUARRY ’s total net paid circulation is now 


It reaches the most influential producers in every branch of the industry. 


7.800 


at the lowest cost per page and per 1,000 readers. 
AND QUARRY 
as any other publication in the industry. 
AND QUARRY 
This proves that advertising in PIT AND 


Of advertisers using 
has carried almost twice as many 
A large 


exclusively, and some have ad- 


percentage of ma- 


at an all-time peak—over 


Its vertical penetration extends to all key individuals in every functional occupa- 


tion who have the power to buy or sper ify your product. 





An aggressive, 
now will assure you of 
from this billion-dollar industry. 


which they are interested. 


Cy 








536 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


Include P & Q@ in your plans NOW! 


persistent selling program.started in PIT 
a substantial share of the business to be obtained 
We invite advertising agency 
und manufacturers to send for market surveys dealing with the products in 


Write today. 


AND QUARRY 


executives 





PIT and QUARR 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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every copywriter in every advertising 
agency or advertising department, or 
every salesman of consumer and in- 
dustrial goods, can and must take part, 

We have got to sell and sell to create 
the markets we must have. Products 
don’t create markets. Only selling 
creates markets. The markets are in 
the cards. That’s been proved over and 
over, but they are not in the bag. 

No selling or advertising can help 
the seller unless it helps the buyer. We 
have always known that. But in the 
postwar world we are not going to give 
that thought mere lip service—we are 
going to worship it! 

The salesmen of tomorrow wil! be 
better trained, better prepared to give 
intelligent and sound advice to his 
customers. There will be a premium on 
smart selling and promotion. The old 
ballyhoo and the broad red paint job 
of yesterday, long on bare-handed sell- 
ing and short on facts, will be relegated 
to the past. Low-pressure selling based 
on helping the customer will replace 
high-pressure selling based primarily 
on meeting the sales bogey. 


Full Employment Needed 


We are going to hear a great deal 
for many years about full employ- 
ment. It’s a nice slogan. It’s better 
than “the forgotten man.” It will be 
used to demand the continuation and 
innovation of all sorts of government 
devices to control and nationalize in- 
dustry. I think we must assume that 
the forces which produced the New 
Deal were not dissolved with the pass- 
ing of its chief and creator. 

The big problem ahead of this 
country is clear and definite. It is how 
to make jobs. But it may well resolve 
itself into the issue whether the best 
interests of society will be served by 
our present method of free 
tunity for the individual, or whether 
the best interests of society will be 
served by an economy in which the 
individual is told what to do, when, 
and under what conditions. 

So our job is clear. We must make 
more jobs than we have ever made in 
peacetime. We must make them mm 
the American way of making jobs. 
The way we have always made them. 
Only we must do a better job of mak- 
ing jobs than we have ever done before. 

There is no need for losing the 
American way of making jobs. Despite 
all the controls which have been im- 
posed on business partly because of the 
war, there are still large areas in which 


op por- 


management can operate. There ar 
no restrictions On imagination. | here 
are no controls on most of the virtues 


which have always made American 
business men succeed — honesty, si®- 
cerity, ingenuity, determination 

We can still produce goods mort 
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NEW SHOPS 


New WHOLESALERS 
WHOLESALERS ADDING 
New LInEsS..... 











HE movement is on—wholesalers report new heating and sheet metal 
shops being opened in substantial numbers by returned servicemen 
| and war workers. Other shops are being reopened by owners previously in 
| airplane plants, shipyards and the like since shortly after Pearl Harbor day. 
| New firms are appearing in the wholesale field. 


The May issue of SHEET METAL WORKER stated: 


“Among those replying (to a national questionnaire) were 
245 wholesalers of plumbing and heating equipment and sup- 
plies. Of these 57 per cent plan to wholesale new lines, 39 
per cent plan to sell new classes of customers, 40 per cent plan 
to expand sales territories and 29 per cent plan to use nex 


methods for channels of distribution.” 


Many established sheet metal shops are buying new equipment to be in a better position to cope 
with the drastic competition bound to develop for post war business. It is noticeable in this 
connection that orders are being placed by these shops for power plant equipment. The same 
- . . - . = 
firms are adding to the list of products they sell and install. 

Chis big market is breaking for warm air heating, ventilating, air conditioning and sheet metal 
equipment and supplies. 

Now is the time to cultivate this market and tell YOUR story by means of advertising in 
| SHEET METAL WORKER, the oldest publication in the field with the largest A.B.C. cir- 


culation. 


Write now for additional information. 


ET METAL Wop 


95 W.95 ST. NEW YORK pg wae GR 
° & 





Published by 
Edwin A. Scott Publishing Co. 
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Bee sg 
As up-to-date and progressive as any department store is Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash 


pective home « 


“department store for the home.” Here is the spot where pros- 











wners and remodelers will come to do their postwar purchasing. 
7 Se 
a > 










(See the BSN ar R : 
“ABC STATEMENT yr ’ 
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efficiently; we can still create b g ger 
markets than we have ever had; in the 
field of human relations we have jus, 
really begun to work. We have only 
started to find out what can be done 
by communities working to solve their 
problems. We still have the right to 
sell, and practice American ideology 

It is probable that the real test for 
America will not come soon after VE 
or VJ day. The reconversion period, 
even though its impact may be a bit 
unpleasant for a short time, should be 
followed by a relatively prosperou 
period in which our pent-up demands 
must be satisfied, and in which ther 
may possibly even be more jobs than 























































































Ty ; ae whe 
job seekers in some communities ‘ 
cha 
The Real Test Will Come ia 
The real test will come perhaps five § met 
years hence, when we shall have deter- ff info 
mined whether private business can Hi oro. 
sustain free opportunity for the indi- Tt 
vidual. Then we shall have to answer , 
Did we so efficiently produce goods 
that more and more people could buy 
h ? : , . > ble The 
them? Did we create stable markets 
throug! | d aggressi r- inte 
gh sound and aggressive mer 
chandising? Did we so improve our JP! 
labor relations that labor and man- §turu 
agement are working as a team for Bf the! 
the mutual benefit of both? These are tion 
all things which every business can Bi rival 
do. In fact, the American way of 
making jobs is wholly dependent upon —_ 
° ° e ° . - _ 
individual business, in individual! com- # 
munities, each doing their own job. highe 
The measure of the success of foun 
private enterprise will not be found 00k 
alone in the balance sheet, but rather § (Fro; 
in its ability to make jobs. Every Bf feg 
business, every unit of private enter- sibel 
, bis sf 
prise, must regard itself as an integral 
part of the social as well as the cco- B The , 
ymic pattern of America. 
nc auc pattern of Americ | rac 
Some years hence when the war wi 
P / T 
be but a memory, when we in Amer- § lllust 
ica will have again demonstrated that hor 
in a democracy it is possible to provide Boar, 
both opportunity and security, may « like 
be possible for someone to say of thos 
in management responsibility in 1 § Deta; 
dustry, whether in the office, or in the 
: ttHuT he Star 
shop, or on the road, ““Never was there # 
. he i 
a time when so many owed so much wf ¢ 
> 
— Draw: 
Based on a talk before the Central Ne¥ lar] 
York Industrial Advertisers, Rochest ’ 
chapter the National Industrial Acvertls rela 
ers Association 
, Offers 
Directs Osborn Brush Sales “a 
e 
Robert Wier, Jr., has been inted abo 
general sales manager, brush vision 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. His inite plai: 
project will be a survey of reconversid! 
problems and postwar markets in the ? 
districts served by the company 
Mr. Wier was formerly sales manage 
of Western Cartridge Company and pn 
to that was vice-president and ene’ 
manager of Hearn Oil Compa: suc 






sidiary of Sun Oil Company 
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The engineers, superintendents, foremen, and operating officials, 
sho specify and buy 92% of all the equipment and supplies pur- 
chased in all divisions of the petroleum industry, are obsessed with 
. to learn all that they possibly can about new production 
methods and techniques (they study The Petroleum Engineer’s 
informative articles), and about the profitable application of any 


ye idea. 


How to interest the 
Petroleum Industry’s OPERATING MEN 





in your product 


products that can help them keep a jump ahead of the next fellow. 
They study informative advertisements. ) 


Advertisements can be as interesting as the editorial pages 


The Petroleum Engineer is, of course, devoted exclusively to the 
interests of OPERATING MEN, whether in refineries, drilling and 


production, pipe-line transportation or natural gasoline manufac- 
turing. Recent field studies conducted among its readers confirmed 


the fact that advertisements which contain useful product informa- oes tre og seeonate Br 


tion and point out the product’s profitable applications actually 
tival the reader-interest of our editorial pages. 


A guide to the kind of copy that rates 
highest with operating men might be 
found in the things they say they 
look for in ads on instrumentation, 
(From Petroleum Engineer's recent 
feld research on instrumentation 
problems and practices ): 


The range of an instrument’s accu- 
racy and sensitivity. 


lilustrations and descriptions of 
how and where an instrument 
can be or has been used. (They 
like “application” stories. ) 


Details 
stance, whether or not a material 
is corrosion-resistant. 


of construction—for in- 


Drawings and diagrams, particu- 
larly of the product advertised in 
relation to an overall system. 


Offers of additional information 
when there is more to be said 
about a product than can be ex- 
Plained in the ad. 








weed as the impulse tor ectusting eo setomatc regelete: 


The Transmitter cas also be furnished tor direct submersion a 
teak oF vessel mosphere 








Ty pero! inetefletion bor measuremen! aod reguiatmo 0! deasty 


REPUBLIC PNEUMATIC 


arenes DENSITY TRANSMITTERS 


of wade: pressere 





The Repeblitc Liquid Density Tronsmitter with cover opom 


PERFORMANCE 
ACCURACY — Output pressure ve measured donaty (9 guar 
anteed soourate to |, of 1% of range spreed. 








An Instrument Engineer of a large 
Refinery commented on this ad: 


“This is a very useful ad. It sets 
forth precise information on the 
product discussed. I believe that all 
the points covered in the ad are 
pertinent, and help the prospect 
to decide on whether this prod- 
uct suits his particular applica- 
tion and is worth further study.” 





BePrussse ytow 





How to get your product on the ‘‘approved 
list’’ in this $3,000,000,000 market 
Before a given product is placed 
on an oil company’s “approved 
list”, (which, except for standard 
items such as bolts and nuts, is 
compiled as the result of the requi- 
sitions and recommendations of a 
number of operating men in each 
company ) they need basic product 
information that points up details 
of construction and the economi- 
cal and mechanical advantages to 
them. Only then, they tell us, can 
they sensibly decide whether or 
not they should request a field test 
or place a requisition for the pur- 

chase of your product. 
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WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 44-10 


METERS CO. 


2240 Diverse rhway go 47,1 





735 


Low-cost Coverage of Operating Men 
You can run a full page in every issue of 
The Petroleum Engineer for a solid year 
for only $2340 ... (13 issues including 
the Reference Annual). 


13 time rate: 
I page $180 % page $97.50 4 page $52.50 


For full details, see The Petroleum Engi- 
neer listing in Standard Rate & Data, 
Class III, or call the office nearest you. 
New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Roger 
Motheral @ Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells St ; 
E. V. Perkins @ Huntington Park, Cal., 5905 Pacifix 
Blvd., R. C. Wipperman. 

Dallas 1, Texas + Irwin-Keasler Bldg. 


T. J. Crowley * Advertising Manager 
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Selling Russia 


Russian Publications 


Previous to the advent of the war 
there were numerous specialized pub- 
lications printed in the Soviet Union. 
Every important industry had its own 
periodical, which was published by 
the Central Administration of the in- 
dustry. In many cases the Adminis- 
tration was the Peoples’ Commissariat 


industry. Some of 


for that specihc 
these Russian publications are open 
igain to American advertisers. 





The titles of most of these Soviet 
publications indicate their specific 
fields, for example, Coal and Machine 
Tools and Small Tools. The publica- 
tion Steel covers the iron mining and 
steel mining fields. Construction deals 
with the entire field of building, not 
only of plants, highways and other 
heavy construction engineered by the 
state, but also of entire towns and 


communities. 


Two other important publications 
are Textile Industry and Means of 
Communication. The medical field is 
represented by two periodicals, one of 
which deals with hospital equipment 








Je Food 
Packer 


(formerly CANNING AGE) 


PENETRATION is the mainspring of The 


Food Packer's circulation control. Its read 


buyers 


Dehydraters. 
















ers do the buying for the food processing 


industries. 


READERSHIP is the secret of The Food 
Packer's effectiveness. Its content not only 
interests production executives and man- 
agement — it is helpful to them. 


Write for The FOOD PACKER MARKET 
/ DATA FILE. It tells fully how this pub- 


lication can guarantee full coverage of 


among Canners, Freezers and 


7ée FOOD PACKER 


139 N. Clark St. 


Chicago 2 
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and management. Electricity, Electri- 
cal Power Stations, Automobile Ind us- 
try and Light Industry are the titles 
of a few of the new publications, 
There will be others to serve the pe- 
troleum industry, as well as railroad 
construction and operation. 


Another means of introduction and 
promotion of American-made machin- 
ery and equipment is the distribution 
in Russia of catalogs, instruction 
books and instruction 
manuals and descriptive literature of 
American manufacturers. Before the 
war comprehensive mailing lists, com- 
prised of Russian factories in all in- 
dustries, could be obtained. This ser 


combination 


vice may be resumed shortly. 







Advertising Agency Service 





The agency that handles advertising 
in all Soviet publications, whether 
published in the United States or Rus- 
sia, is Inreklama Service. The office 
of Inreklama, located at 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, is staffed 
with specially trained personnel. Their 
job is to contact American advertis- 
ers, translate copy for the monthly 
magazine into Russian and perform 











the usual publisher’s services. 





Industrial Exposition Planned 





In an attempt to serve better the mv- 
tual objectives of American manufac- 
turers and Soviet trade organizations 
in the postwar reconstruction period, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the So- 
viet Union is organizing in Moscow 4 
permanent exhibition of foreign in- 
dustrial products. The Russian Expo- 
sition will feature finished products, 
such as machinery, tools, instruments, 
building materials and allied product 
All exhibits will be housed in a perma- 
nent building, specially designed for 
exhibition purposes. Soviet Russia 
plans to open the Exposition early 
1946 and annual contracts for space 
are now being accepted by Amtorg 













s 








It is understood that each of the 
members of the Exhibition Committee 
specific industry 





will represent a 
Prior to the war there had been 3 
Machine Tool Exhibition in Moscow 







comprised of machine tools from vat 
ous countries, the United States ™ 
cluded. Essentially the original Ms 





chine Tool Exhibition was the fore 
runner of the present plan. 


The exhibits will be solicited xclu 
sively from manufacturers who make 
capital goods, such as general idus 
trial machinery, machine tools, 
automotive Venicies, 
equl nent, 
tor 







ment gauges, 
tractors, transportation 
etc. In order to confine artic 


display to “capital goods” and, in pa 
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cicular, to items of interest to Russia 
at this 
manufacturers to submit a list of ma- 
terial in this category which they 
would like to exhibit. Amtorg, in co- 
operation with the exhibitor, will then 
select those most applicable to present 


time, Amtorg is requesting 


requirements. 


Amtorg states that if the equip- 
ment selected appears to be too heavy 
or complicated to make exhibition 
practicable, the manufacturer may 
substitute scaled models, layouts, dia- 
grams and flow charts illustrating the 
functions and operation of the par- 
ticular equipment. 





All allocation of space will be ar- 
ranged by negotiation between Am- 
torg and the exhibitor. If a company 
desires substantial space to display 
various approved products, the loca- 
tion will be determined by several 
factors, such as the industry or indus- 
tries represented. If nominal space is 
desired arrangements will be made 
for space in a section showing com- 
parable equipment. 

Personnel required for maintenance, 
assembly and demonstration will be 
supplied by the Soviet Union Chamber 
of Commerce. Pertinent technical 
and other descriptive material explain- 





[ PATIENCE. MY FRIEND ! ) 





CATALOG COVERS and BINDERS 
—good ones—can be had from 





Beaverite—but not yesterday. 
From 2 to 6 months is the general 
rule—and that's good. 


Imagine what the rush will be like when the 


, green light goes on...isn't it common sense 


to do something now about the catalogs 


and binders you know you're going to need 


in a few months? 


Tell us your requirements and let's get started—we'll 
help all we can with samples and prices—and we'll 
tell you what we can do for you on delivery. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders 


Leather, and Poper Cover Stocks; for 


Swing Oo Ring 


and Proposal! Covers of BESTEX Artificia 


Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 
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ing proper use and operation of equip. 
ment on exhibit should be supplied 
by the manufacturer in printed (pref. 
erably in Russian) form. To date, defi- 
nite plans have not been announced 
as to whether Russian industria! rep. 
resentatives will come to the U. S. to 
study with manufacturers and learn 
proper use of equipment or whether 
American representatives will 
the Soviet. 

The contract for space in the 
sian Exposition will run for one 
at the end of which the contract 
may be renewed or material removed 
A special auditorium for showing mo- 
tion pictures or slides will be availabk 
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to all exhibitors. In addition it 

planned to establish a library and 
reading room, stocked with technical ff Fir 
books, journals, reference works, cata- § dus 
logs and other printed material issued Jf ond 
by American companies. spe 
nd 
\ 
TO, 
| CONTINUED FROM PaGeE §2] 1 
mos 
Animate Your Salesmen_ fF tl 
1D01 
mitted to the management, and worked & jyc, 
over for refinement of detail. The & ou: 
major decisions having been made, B 

story and characterizations are com- 
, ad age day 
pleted and perfected, key scenes § , ; 
° . ”) 
drawn, and the whole again submit- “a 
OuS! 
ted to the management. : 
disir 
Management Presents Its Case cock 
ill 
At each stage the emphasis is oof. 
ray" : = ger 
concretizing the problem. When the § 
preliminary work is completed both ea 
the management and the cartoon film ce 
creator are fully aware of the nature § 
of the problem to be solved and of ff... 
the methods which have been adopted ra 
to solve it. The entire process is un 
der complete control, and the man U 
that its ¥e 





agement knows in advance 







ideas will be fully and clearly pr 
sented in the completed film. 
The actual realization of 





tailor-made cartoon film _ follows 
methods very similar to those in us 
for the production of such films fo 
entertainment purposes, and will not 
be discussed here in detail. The di 
rector coordinates the efforts of writ 
ers, artists, animators, colorists, souné 
men and camera men. Tremendov' 
progress has been made in solving th 
technical problems involved in ¢# 
toon film production, so that cos 


have been held to a minimum. 

















It should be mentioned here that 
the same methods which will train 0 
new salesman in the art of se! 
industrial or technical product 
be used to sell the product itself ® 
the ultimate consumer. 
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Warp, Warp! Woof, Woof! 


@ This is a look at advertising per- 
formance in the textile industry. 
We're 


First, because it’s an 


doing it for two reasons. 
interesting in- 
dustry with terrific potentials. Sec- 
md, because some people tell us we 
gend not enough space on vertical 


ndustry advertisers. 


We admit to a partiality for the 
broader advertisers—pretty much be- 
cause they do a more competent job, 
And, whether you 
we'd rather 


most of the time. 


lieve it or not, write 


bout good advertising than bad. We 
ust feel more folks can get more good 


out of our stuff that way. 


Before we get warmed up to our 
day’s work, there something every- 
dy ought to know about the textile 
business. You see, from a merchan- 
dising-advertising point of view, it’s 
cockeyed as hell. 
ill the way from the “high style”, 


Its extremes range 


iggressive promotion of manufactur- 
ts of women’s wear, the beautifully 
geared effort of the men’s wear out- 
its (Palm Beach, for example) . . . to 
he heavy-handed, unenthusiastic ad- 
vertising “attempts” 
iltra-conservative machinery builders. 


of the old-line, 


Up until a few years ago perhaps 


we couldn’t be too hard on _ the 


te hes withstood the pressure 
wor nme demonds 


WILDMAN 
ace teed, ngs teen, A tesana 
ROSIERY MACHIBE 





a mPLeTe AND PERFECT STOCKING IN 
ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 








WILOMAN MFG. CO- 
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Several Warps and a Few Woofs in Textile 


Advertising..Some Horizontals..On the Fly 


machinery man, despite his failings as 
an advertiser—because between him 
and the purveyor of the finished re- 
tail product were a raft of specialists 
—yarn people, dyers, bleachers and 
finishers, converters, etc., who were 
equally inert promotion-wise. In 
fact, a majority of the entire industry 
was completely lacking in brand con- 
sciousness. If nothing else, that re- 
moved from the machinery manufac- 
turer and other basic suppliers any in- 
dustry educational source for adver- 


tising—any proving ground. 


That 


cause 


today—be- 
situation is 


excuse is 
enough of that 
If you have any question re- 
garding same, pick up a copy of 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Esquire, 
Mademoiselle, Charm, Seventeen, etc., 
etc. and you'll quickly see what an 
exciting industry “textiles” actually 
is . . . with dress people, fabric peo- 
ple, yarn people, synthetics people, e/ 
al, telling the story. 


gone 


gone. 


Now, pick up one of the textile in- 
dustry publications and ready your- 
self for disillusionment. For what 
goes on in its advertising pages, by and 
large, has no resemblance to anything 
in the fashion or merchandising 
media. Not that we believe a mach- 
inery man should advertise via some 
bare babe with spun yarn wound 
around her tootsies, but 


GALLERY 


This ls What We Mean 


Here’s a typical machinery adver- 
tisement. It’s signed WILDMAN MFG. 
co., which for a 
We have a silhouette halftone 


a hosiery machine 


moment is “the 
goat”. 
(see Gallery) of 
in the upper left corner of this page, 
and facing it, rather crudely drawn, 
what appear to be a bunch of gun 


barrels, labelled, “Limited Time”, 
“Manpower Shortage”, “Perfect 
Matching”, etc. Next we have a 


kind of optical confusion caused by 
poor type selection, but which appar- 
ently gives up this headline, “It has 
withstood the pressure of all wartime 
demands WILDMAN _Single- 
Head, Single Unit, Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINE.” Before we 
comment, let’s carry on into the 
text... 


It is built to meet the even greater de- 
mands of the postwar era in stockings. 
The ever-growing call for sheerness, re- 
gardless of type of yarn, will make 
trouble for the mill that is still operating 
with leggers and footers—causing a high 
percentage of rejects and seconds because 
of bad matching and lack of uniformity 
This Wildman machine—on the other 
hand—produces 


Right here breaks in about an 18 
pt. cap subhead—‘*A COMPLETE 


AND PERFECT STOCKING IN 
ONE CONTINUOUS OPERA- 
TION.” Then, text continues: 
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It is doing a fine job in hosiery mills 
through the land—saving time and man 
hours and delivering a highly superior 
product It definitely belongs in your 
postwar picture 

What would you say is the pre- 
dominant point in this advertisement? 

Would you forget 
guns? Would you be willing to use 
up about 25 per cent of your space for 
a pix of a machine that is colorless, 


about those 


lifeless—no operator, no action, no 
background? Would you be willing to 
talk in generalities when you must 
have, or could obtain, some data on 
the high costs of rejects and seconds? 
And although a good part of your 
audience may be cost-conscious pro- 
duction men, would you still gamble 
that a boiler plate presentation of your 
story was good enough for style-con- 
scious executives, merchandising men, 
and the like? 


Concept—The Bugaboo 


As you will see, this advertisement 
is typical of many in the textile pub- 
lications. It, and they, can be im- 
proved, inside and out—that is con- 
cept, content and physical appearance 
The biggest bug-a- 
boo, of course, is concept. We don’t 
think many of these industry suppliers 
really believe their business paper ad- 
vertising can help them sell. 


—in many ways. 


Otherwise, how could this happen? 


This gripe doesn’t go only for guys 
who make machines. It goes for ad- 
vertisers of materials and services, too. 
Here, for instance (see Gallery), is a 
page of the ISELIN-JEFFERSON COM- 
PANY, which is a selling agent. Here 
the reader seeking information (or even 
receptive to being sold) gets for his 
interest the following 

1. One large illustration, consisting of 
i brief case with the advertiser's name on 
it, super-imposed on a large “IJ mono 
gram 

2. Three lines of this brand of copy 

Every salesman who offers merchandise 
made by the mills we sell for brings to 
that buyer, not only the merchandise but 
also Ingenuity and Judgment based on 
ong experience.” 


3 Two by seven inches of signature 


that even a blind man could read—its 
most practical portion a list of branches. 

You figure it out. 

All right, we'll look on the brighter 
side. This next is a businesslike two- 
Gallery) for wes1 
MACHINE COM 


color page (see 
POINT 
PANY. It’s technical in nature, aimed at 


FOUNDRY & 


the type of man who thinks that way. 
Headline simply says, “A MODERN 
SLASHER”, and this advertiser can 


get away with it because it’s topped by 


a half-page engineering drawing of 
said slasher, with ball bearing mount- 
ings indicated in red. Copy is square 


on the beam: 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. INC - PHILADELPHIA 20. PENNA. 


“When an ‘industry advertiser’ 
wants to bear down, he can really 
capitalize on his being in the identical 

business of his buyers’’ 


The EXTRA CYLINDER increases 
drying surface, speeding drying. POSI 
TIVE GEAR DRIVE turns drying cyl 
inders without strain on the yarn, main- 
taining elasticity and improving weaving 
efhciency. CONTACT ROLLS provide 
maximum wrap of the yarn around the 
drying cylinders 

BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS on 
cylinder shafts and contact rolls provide 
smoother operation, and insure longer 
slasher life 

A modern slasher assembly similar to 
this one increases production and fre- 
quently reduces the number of -slashers 
needed. It can be built in your slasher 
room, using much equipment you already 
have, which reduces the cost. We will be 
glad to give you estimates, without obli- 
gation Write or telephone for further 
information 


Don't Dress Up to Cover Up 


This page proves another point we 
like to make—that you don’t need a 
lot of window dressing if you have a 
cleancut product story to tell. Cer- 
tainly there’s nothing “super” about 
it, yet it has a certain lack of preten- 
sion which added to its directness, 
makes it all the more convincing. 

While we're at it, here’s another 
similar character 
cOM- 


page of somewhat 
tor JAMES HUNTER MACHINE 
PANY (see Gallery). Again, its headline 
is simply product identification: “The 
Hunter Model NK All Enclosed Stain- 
less Steel Piece Dye Kettle for Modern 
Dyeing and Bleaching.” Text is tight, 
specification copy. Illustration, per- 
haps, is the only spot that might have 
been strengthened for it merely shows 
a retouched photo of the dye kettle. 
We should think its features could 
have been emphasized in some way. 


Wwif you want an advertisement that 


combines some of the virtues of the 
two just mentioned, look at this 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ page. 
Here we have a photo of the equip. 
ment plus two helpful cross-sectional 
drawings. Headline is straight-line 
stuff-—“New High Production . . . 
Improved Quality with the PROC. 
TOR Continuous Extracting Unit 
for Raw Stock.” Copy is what we 
call solid stuff. Take the second and 
third paragraphs, for example: 

Here are the highlights of its operation 
An automatic feed delivers a uniform 
amount of wet stock to the squeeze rolls 
A vibrating plate, arranged between the 
self-feed and the squeeze rolls, feeds the 
layer of wet stock into the nip of the 
rolls in such a manner as to prevent drop 
page of wet stock or bunching of the 
material as it goes through the rolls 

There is better opening of matted stock 
wet spots in dried stock are elim 

production is constant and 
very high time losses are virtually 
eliminated power and labor require 
ments are kept to a minimum. 

So you see—when an “industry ad- 
vertiser” wants to bear down, he can 
on the great ad- 


inated 


really capitalize 
vantage he has of being in the iden- 
tical business of his buyers. And, 
John W. Reinhardt, advertising 
manager at P & S, has done his job 
well enough to win our high regard. 


Hiding Behind a Layout 


Sometimes, you know, an ad by 
virtue of its layout, type job, etc. can 
look much better than it really is. 
For instance, here’s a page of HOWARD 
BROS. MFG. COMPANY (see Gallery) 
that’s pretty cleanly put together, but 
just doesn’t stand up under scrutiny. 

Pix—a nicely handled line drawing 
of bulldog and a pussy cat. ( Maybe 
that should have been a warning!) 
Head—"“ ‘Tough and _ Flexible’ 
that’s TUFFERIZED Card Clothing.” 
(Oh! Oh!) and then, of course, the 
text really gives it all away . . .“ Yes, 
a bulldog is tough—and a friendly, 
willowy cat is flexible—but Tufferized 
Card Clothing, made from the finest 
steel wire, is especially tempered for 
both toughness and flexibility!” 

Too bad—because Howard has 3 
swell trade name, some interesting 
product features (explained in a little 
black panel at one side of the page), 
and must have some specific dope 
about toughness and flexibility 
that would make up into good ads. 

At the risk of hurting Anglo- 
American relations, we want to 5aJ 
that our British cousins don’t see: 
do much better in this field. Here's 4 
page from an American book, ned 
PRINCE*SMITH & STELLS LTD., 
Keighley, England, and all it 
say for itself is . 


to 
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*DON’T STOP READING HERE 
IF THIS SOUNDS FANTASTIC 


JOHN E. KENNEDY explains... 


A page of space is merely a multiplier’, John E. 
Kennedy stated in his excellent book “Intensive Adver- 
ising’. And he went on to cite an advertisement in 
vhich 98% of the space was devoted to “guff” and only 
1% was of possible interest and value to readers. 
Reverse these figures—with 98% of real interest to 
faders and “. . . the space will produce just 4800% 
more’’ 

This is true no matter what the objective of your 
ivertisement—to obtain sales leads—make direct sales 
keep dealers informed. What it really boils down to is 
telling the reader something he wants and needs to 
Know 

And that 4800% gain makes it worth a little extra 
‘fort to find out what it is readers want and need in the 
“ay olf information about your products. The surest 
vay we know of to get this answer is to ask a few of 
these readers. Make some friendly calls out in the field. 
Find out what the current problems of your customers 
and prospects are. 


IBP’s 
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Then use your advertising as a vehicle for passing 
along helpful information on your products that relate 
to these problems... thus assuring reader interest. 

We have prepared a little booklet, “Finding Out” 
that gives some helpful hints on how to make such 
field calls really effective, based on the experiences of 
many seasoned and capable advertising men. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


A national association of business publications devoted to increasing their 
usefulness to their subscribers and helping advertisers gei a bigger return 
on their investment. 


BUSINESS 1S TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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sTtToOP THaT aaelaal LEAK IN THE CARD ROOM 





These terms Milled out will thew you how you com 
nereese yor prefie and better reer cord room 








SACO-LOWELL SHOPS Seeren, Memechusere 


t pumas seustiesteing 


*% “There's the kind of red meat in 
this ad that makes inquiries, converts 
customers” 


We are makers of the Continental and 
English systems of combing, drawing, 
spinning and twisting WORSTED 

This unique position means we can 
offer you our services no matter which 
system you are interested in 

“Tell All” is no cure-all, which its 
most ardent disciples would be first 
to admit. Certainly there are many 
times when “billboarding” a product’s 
serve a specific and useful 
purpose. To wit—this sMITH, DRUM 
& co. two-color page, “These 6 In- 
novations by Smith-Drum in Package 
Dyeing Are Now Considered ‘Essen- 
tials’.”” Large illustration of an in- 
stallation of this dyeing equipment 
with these “6 prom- 
inently indicated on good-sized color 
panels—"'4-Rib’ Fluted Spindle”, 
“Visual Control Panel”, etc. 


features 


innovations” 


We suppose a “Factor”, who is a 
kind of special textile banker, might 
figure he could get away with a head- 
line such as “Confidence’—but we 
don’t know why he should any more 
than anyone else. JOHN P. MAGUIRI 
& CO. (see Gallery ) use it at the top 
of a funereal looking positive plate, 
with body copy that explains what its 
We'd Zo for a 
more meaningful head, and text that 


business is all about. 


wasn't so elementary and generalized. 
After all, the publication in which we 
found this page is read by people in 
the textile business. 

Here’s an outfit that slogans itself, 
“The Textile Leather House.” You'd 
advertis- 
COMPANY 


therefore, that any 
BARNES 


hgure, 
ing HENRY Kk. 
did, would be on the beam. 


General drift of this particular ad 


has to do with, “Barnes Service is 


Complete”—and pictures and cap- 


tions sell “Selected Hides” plus “Our 
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Own Tannery” plus “Direct Service” 
as the reason you get greater textile 
production from Barnes Beltings. 
Well, it’s all pretty routine and un- 
imaginative. Verification from some 
unbiased outside source as to the qual- 
ity of hides would make it a stronger 
ad. Delineation of the buyer-benefits 
of Barnes’ own tannery would stop 
Specific cost data of 
doing _ business 
to stir up more 


more readers. 
the advantages of 
direct would tend 
lively action. 
Leave Some Life in Your Photos 

Why do so many machinery guys 
go for those deadly, over-retouched 
photos? Is it a crime to show your 
equipment at work—dirty and with 
some people and materials in the pic- 
ture? This c. G. SARGENT’S SONS 
CORPORATION page has a picture like 
that, and it doesn’t help—not one bit. 
Headline is a little circumlocutious— 
“A Production Problem Solved. . . 
This Is the Important Fact!”—but the 
text at least nails down some six ad- 
vantages. To us, however, they 
merely whet the appetite and the best 
place to satisfy us would have been 
right in this same page—i.e., how 
much “Lower Power Consumption’? 
How much “Less Floor Space Re- 
quired”? What people are getting 
these advantages now—etc? 

¥% Guess this is what we've been 
talking about all the time. We mean 
this page for SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
—"Stop That PROFIT LEAK in the 





Card Room.” Pictured are two 
questionnaire forms—underneath an 
explanation 


There forms filled out will show you 
how you can increase your profits and 
better your card room conditions 

l fill out Form 1 to obtain the 





basic data 

Zs make the necessary calculations 
and fill our Form 2 

But what we go for most, is a little 
panel at the left, headed “FACTS!” 
And it really gives ’em: 

There are facts to prove that by equip- 
ping your cards with the Saco-Lowell Con- 
tinuous Card Stripper you will .. . 

INCREASE PRODUCTION as much 

rte pe 


as 2'A‘ 


ELIMINATE the loss of stock now 
going into cylinder strips 

RECOVER an additional 1% to 2% 
of the fibre processed 

and 
on a tworshift basis these very TANG- 
IBLE SAVINGS in operating cost, im 
proved production and cotton saved will 
create AN ANNUAL RETURN on the 
investment in card strippers AS MUCH 
AS 75% TO 100% 

There’s something to think about! 
There’s the red meat that makes in- 
quiries, converts customers. Ac- 
knowledgment to George McGowan, 
account executive, R. D. Northrop 


Company, Boston. 


DRAPER CORPORATION announces 
“Good News! Better Deliveries on 
Spinning Rings.” Apparently this is 
a staple item in this field so that the 
mere statement of better deliveries is, 
in itself, a kind of stopper. 

Seems to us this page could have 
been even more effective if it had 
started with the third paragraph of 
its text, “Today we can make prompt 
deliveries on Spinning Rings” instead 
of with two long paragraphs about 
policy and wartime handicaps. Also 
—the layout is amateurish and con- 
fusing. 

So much for some of our purely 
vertical customers. A look through 
any textile publication will confirm 
our original criticism—/foo many of 


GALLERY 
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ANG: E 
t, im: a 
d will Ss 
yn the 
AUCH 
bout! 
es in 
Ac- 
owan, 
throp 
yuNCces . r eo 
es on YOU HAD to design a machine, appliance or 
this is se other product (pick your own—any one will do). 
at the of all, you would have to determine size, shape, 
1S ®) I operating conditions and related data. Then your prob- 
b lem would revolve around the selection of materials, 
ave ° . . 
- had | mponent parts, fabricating processes and finishes. 
ph of Let’s take materials first. From what will this product 
rompt § be made—steel, aluminum, plastic, copper, glass? And 
nstead 0 on. 
about i _ 
Also Operating conditions eliminate many types of mate- 
con- § tials. Properties and characteristics of remaining mate- 
tials will eliminate others. Fabricating and working 
purely § characteristics cut the list still further. 
rough : a 
aa Finally you have perhaps three or four broad types 


of materials that may be satisfactory. So you start in- 
vestigating grades and forms in which each material is 
wailable. When you have a handful of satisfactory 
materials you start looking at costs. Eventually you ar- 
rive at a material that you specify for this particular 
product or machine. 


ny of 


This is an extreme simplification of the very compli- 
cated process of selecting a material. Some other head- 
aches are: Sources of supply, engineering help, appli- 
cation data, how to design for most efficient production. 
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uz Product Engineering 
ssource of Dependable Data for 
M mn Who Specify MATERIALS 


Engineers constantly seek information about mate- 
rials to help them in their work of designing new prod- 
ucts or redesigning old ones for improved performance. 
There is no one “best” material . . . hence there is no 
V-day in this industrial battle. 


Designers can’t just take a course in college and stop 
there. Through a process of continuing education, they 
must keep up-to-the-minute on developments that will 
help them improve their work and design a better prod- 
uct. That is why over 14,000 design engineers each fork 
over $5.00 a year for Propuct ENGINEERING. 


In both the editorial and advertising pages of 
Propuct ENGINEERING, designers learn each month 
about new materials, improved designs with old mate- 
rials, how to take advantage of new knowledge about 
materials to create more efficient products and ma- 
chines. All this . . . in addition to similar information 
on component parts, fabricating methods and finishes. 


Propuct ENGINEERING editors play their part in this 
process of continuing education with a generous por- 
tion of articles. Alert advertisers, likewise, gain accept- 
ance through consistent, helpful, editorial-type copy to 
these men who are the original specifiers of materials. 


Product K ngineering 


SPECIFY YOUR PRODUCTS 
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dustry” 
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petitive gets 
other markets—only 
will be the 


All others might better con- 


textiles 
worth 
doing. 


serve their c ish. 
A Look at Yarn and Fabrics 


take leave of textiles, 
look at a other ad- 
For instance, take the 
ind fabric manufacturers. These 


Refore we 


let’s have a few 
vertisers here. 
yarn 


two are interesting 


AMERICAN VISCOSI CORPORATION 


newsworthy “house organ” 
page, “Rayon Reports”, covering 
a variety of items—'AVC Sponsoring 
Research Fellowship”, “WPB Orders 


Increased Rayon Tire Yarn Output”, 


ofters a 
type 


“Four Advertising Programs Reported 
in Detail”, etc. This approach gives 
them beautiful flexibility for keeping 


customers informed. 


rUBIZI RAYON CORPORATION, on 
the other hand, goes into more of an 
least in this 
Like Yes- 
. romancing about the past, 
Art, as 
you might expect is Vogue-like, a sur- 


realistic 


institutional story—at 


particular page, “It Seems 
terday”’ 
present and future of rayon. 
business of gals, undies, 
newspaper headlines, yarn cones, etc., 
etc. 
Review of the Horizontals 
Now—there are two broad types of 
horizontal this textile 
held. There are those people who sell 
what is basically 


advertisers in 


the same product 
across all industry—i.e. motors, lubri- 
cating oil, paint, etc. Then there are 
many industries, but 
for textiles—chem- 

Let’s take the last 


those W ho sell 


have a specialty 


icals, for example. 
first: 


UNION BAY STATE CHEMICAL COM- 





Your budget Best Fiend is a WON. CAR! 





A 25-peund hem con still go 
ploves by rail for less than 25 cents 


% “Shows you that a railroad no more 

than a bank or than you, need not be 

conservative and stuffy in its ap- 
proach”’ 


PANY: Very nicely handled picture- 
page (see Gallery), “Use UBS Com- 
for Backing, Combining, 
Coating—and do the job better.” Swell 
“closeups” of the product being han- 
dled, story compactly told in tight 


pounds 


little captions. 

ELECTRIC: Color spread 
on drive “Tension control 
goes Automatic.” Strong sub-head, 
“The day may be a lot nearer than 
you suppose when you can eliminate, 
in a whole series of textile-mill proc- 
esses, the need to depend on ‘feel’ to 
measure and control tension.” <A 
technical subject brightened consider- 
ably by six intriguing little color dia- 
grams explaining various drives. 
COMPANY: Inter- 
division 


GENERAI 
systems, 


GOODRICH 
esting page from 
headed, “Coatings and sheets made of 
GEON are finding important applica- 
Heart of the 


B. F. 
chemical 


tions as seat coverings.” 


GALLERY 


ad is five busy little men in action op 
and about a seat covered in GEON 
coating—one booting Father Tiny 
(“Age Resistant”)—another holding 
a giant match (“Flame Resistant gw 
another on a step ladder working ; 
large file (“Wear Resistant”) —et 
The story could have been told with. 
out this device—but without it a real 
copyman wouldn’t have been needed, 
nor as many readers won. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY: This clean color page (see Gal- 
lery) for its Columbia Chemical Di- 
vision is an out-and-out announce. 
ment, “NEW BARGE expands trans. 
portation facilities for Columbia Cavs. 
tic Soda.” A bright green map makes 
it the more inviting. 

SANDOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY: Show 
good merchandising consciousness ir 
four-color page (see Gallery 
“SANDOZ PRESENTS the 
achievement of the month—Swani 
Suede BY HOCKANUM.” Pret 
fair signoff, too—‘SANDOZ think 
The whole job 


styled — just 


this 


aan 
COlOr 


ahead with textiles.” 
is colorful, handsomely 
kind of makes Sandoz look like prett 
“hep” people. Other suppliers could 
well be as alert to their customers. 

As for the purely horizontal adver- 
tisers . 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC: This advertis- 
er’s “Sylvania News” proves its useful- 
ness and versatility. Here’s th 
“Textile Edition” with useful info o 
a new fluorescent lamp feature that 
insures faster, safer mounting, an m 
stallation story about a large mill, etc 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY: 
Must be a lot this railroad could 
about textiles and the South without 
this slush, “Once man clothed himsel 
in the skins of wild animals 
with appropriate pix, etc. (See Gal: 
lery.) 

*% BOSTON & MAINE: In 


a railroad really wants to do an adver- 


fact, i 








Use 


UBS compounss 


ter 


BACKING, COMBINING. 
COATING 





Prreeenen chat Ghats COmreer 








| amoes vecseors Tee nce acbiorpaand @ Me 


copums:Aenemicacs 


Cowees Caterer an hee 


wales 5 
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actiON on @ Business is booming in the oil producing industry! 


. GEON a 
Operating at a fast pace now, this essential industry 


er Time 
oe ding is making heavy purchases of new and replacement 
ork L equipment. Postwar prospects are even greater in this 
id ich lucrative market, for the foresighted manufacturer 
it a rea who establishes and maintains a firm foothold in the 
1 needed, POSTWAR world-wide oil producing industry today. 
Ss COM- 
(see Gal. Go after this business now .. . and get set for the 
ool even greater business that can be yours when the final 
“ cae j po eee Peace has been won. Plan today for a maximum 
ap makes A rr | schedule to profit from the many and exclusive advan- 
- | } tages of advertising in THE Om WEEKLY... the one 
ssness | paper specialized to the drilling-producing-pipeline 
= ae \ 4 industry. Any representative of THE Om WEEKLY 
— ws will be glad to give you the facts regarding its ad- 
vantages and to show you the latest ABC report on 
we its exceptional and comprehensive coverage of the 
ke prett men who count in the oil producing industry. 


rs Could 
omers 


al adver- 


advertis- 
‘s useful- 
re’s the 
| info on 
ure that 
> an in 
mill, ete 
-AILWAY 
ould say 
W ithout 
1 himself 


see Gal- 


tact, u ; : 
= E aes 5 — , SELL THE 
; “3a - a READERS OF 
THE OIL 
WEEKLY... 


AND YOU 
SELL THE OIL 
PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 


The OIL WEEKLY \"s., [aS cr 


A GULF pecialized PUBLICATION New York Cleveland 
Tulsa Chicago 


cB) 3301 Buffalo Drive z Pe Los Angeles 
Houston 1, Texas “ 
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tising job, here’s one great way to do 
it. Stopping head, “Your Budget’s 
Best Friend is a BOX CAR!” Then, 


well read on 


You never thought your battered war 
time budget had a friend, did you? But 
it has! Although most everything else 
costs you much more than in 1939, rail 
road freigt are still on the same 
level today hey were in that year 
Railroad not adding one 
cent more t your cost of living today 
than they did at the time of Pearl Har 
hor > lor let anybody tell you tha 


increased 


With that blast in a subhead, the 
B&M carries on high, wide and hand 
leads as, “A 25 


pound ham can still go places by rail 


some under such 


for less than 25 cents’”—‘Your taxes 
~—“Race of the cen 


could be worse! 
tury: rising Operating Cost vs. increas 
ing ethciency.” 


Sorry we can’t reproduce the full 


text here. Shows vou that a railroad, 


more than a bank or than you 


’ 


not 


1 
} 
i 
' 
} 
‘ 


’ conservative and stuffy 


in its advertising approach. SO, We 
salute the copy staff of Harold Cabot 


& Co., Boston, for both the w riting 


ind selling the client on signing it. 


| 
some other good horizontal Copy 


here from CITIES SERVICE OIL COM 
PANY—'Stop Rust the New, Efficient 
Way”’—s. Cc. JOHNSON & SON, “WAX 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCI 


new finish!”’—reLAsTK 


in this 
STOP NUT 
CORPORATION, “A Hold-Down for 
KEEPS’—pupon? “DuPont 


Announces Color Conditioning.” 


PAINT, 


lying up all the loose ends on this 
“Warp and Woof’’— 
gener lized observ ation —+/n 
tal boys, by and large—are doing th 
better advi rfising job 


igain a somew hat 
horizon- 


despite the 
disadvantage of not being as close to 


the market as any “industry” adver 


tiser W ould be 


On the Fly 
Here iT¢ 


COpy that ( 1ught our eye W hile gone 


some interesting pieces of 


through the book s this month 

INTERNATIONAI NICKEI COM 
PANY: SIX Customers sing out in a 

They found what they 
wanted in KNIT MESH 
INCO Nickel Alloys.” This one is 
typical, “I want A FLEXIBLE GAS 
KET TO WITHSTAND 2,000 de 


grees F,” said the airplane part maker.” 


page headed, 


made of 


WHITAKER CABLE CORPORATION: 
Interesting, not so much for headline, 
[rained Hands Assure Perfect Work 
Let WHITAKER 


wiring 


produce your 
swell 


close shot of hands at work on an in- 


assemblies! "—as for a 


volved assembly. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC.: Novel 
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5,000.00 


MATURITY VALUE 
IN WAR BONDS 


wns se awanoto von nanwve ed Now Nelone Stocking 


Te Be Meoduced Exchusively by Seon @ Wilhams Machines 


$1,000.00 Wer Bene 
$300.00 war Bond 
$200.00 in Wer Bands 
$100 00 War Bond coch 
$30 OO We Bend ooh 
$23 00 Wer Bond each 











*% “Wheat a way to sell a machine! 


customers’ shoes! 


headline-picture treatment, “Here Are 
248 Railroad Cars of Koppers Coal 
ind It All Went on 

W rapped around 


Tar Roofings 

This One Root.” 
this headline are 248 little red railroad 
We know, we counted them! 


EDWARD VALVI 


cars. 
& MFG. COMPANY: 
Clever pictorial demonstration of 
“Here’s how Edward Valves cut waste 
ind end costly pressure loss . . .” show- 
ing the line of smooth flow in an 
Edward Valve as against the resistances 
in an ordinary globe valve. Picture so 
good few words are needed. 


“Quiz” is 


interesting Way to 


JOHNS-MANVILLE: A 
usually a 
dispense useful information. This J-M 
page, “What’s Your BQ?”—in other 


words, your “lO” on brake service is 


pretty 


neatly packaged with amusing car- 
toons, questions and choice of answers. 
Correct answers at bottom tied in with 
in offer of a special manual. 

COMPANY: This 


wit h the 


REYNOLDS METAI 
advertiser doesn’t bother 
questions, but gives out with plenty 
information, compactly handled under 
the banner, “How UP-TO-DATE are 
you on ALUMINUM?” What we es- 
pecially Zo for, how ever, is a little fac- 
simile file drawer at the bottom of 
one page, and keyed into it the identi- 
fication of 22 different pieces of lit- 
erature, etc.—with a nice, big coupon 


to speed delivery. 
Boost-of-the-Month 


We saved this baby from our textile 
stuff. It’s a two-color, two-pager for 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC., manu- 
facturer of hosiery machines, al- 
though no place in it will you see a 
picture of a machine. The left-hand 


Talk about putting yourself in your 


yr? 


page has a big red headline, “$5,000.0( 
MATURITY VALUE IN WAR 
BONDS will be awarded for naming 
This New Nylon Stocking’—and be 
fore you start wondering where S & W 
comes in, it goes on to state, “To Be 
Produced Exclusively on Scott & W 
liams Machines.” 

Pretty smooth tie-up, yes? 

Lest you think there is too great an 
emphasis on merchandising, read these 
two paragraphs from the main text 

Just imagine—a stockir 
30 denier nylon, knitted 


even finer than magical 51 


fectly shaped and molded tl 
slenderest anl 
wrinkle, yet 
top. Its cor 
its gossamer like 
to the mo 
the opposite ] 
raph ot Dyne 


IT ode 


Fabric of foot and ankle 
equally sheer, with doubly strong 
toe Pp ckets where they al 

And these 


lir 


sist aDrasio! 


1s retain their shapeliness 


ot successive washings! 
rr ’ b ] 
What a way to sell a machine! Tal 
about putting yourself in the custom- 


Facing page, in addition & 


er’s shoes! 
the dynamic Dyne, also has a photo 
showing stocking’s fit, sketch of het 
and toe construction, and detailed de- 
scription of seven features. 

By all means, Boost-of -the-Month 
Kathryn Day and Paul Ide, Hazard 
Advertising, New York. 


THE COPY CHAS!RS 
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Ua ..MEANS 
BUSINESS 

















Yes, the South means business. And there’s a double meaning in those 
words. For as Southern industry develops and expands, it means valu- 


able business for those who cultivate this rich market. 


The South has made greater wartime gains than any other section 
of the nation. As reconversion proceeds, it will move forward to 
even greater growth and development. And with this growth will 


come an unprecedented demand for every conceivable product. 


Key buyers in this rich new market recognize Manufacturers 
Record as the magazine which for 63 years has carried the 
banner for Southern business ... the magazine which has 

contributed most to the growth and development of Southern 
industry. It has indispensable reader interest among the 
men who count... Southern executives who do the buying. 
What more logical medium could you choose to carry your 


message to this great and growing market? 


MANURACTURERS RECORD 


Established 1882 


The Business Magazine of the South 


. CANDLER BUILDING 
onth . # BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
H azar ‘-e ss. 


1 de- 


Publishers: 
Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Construction Magazine — Construction Daily Bulletin 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] crease in sales promotional materials.” 


The manufacturer of a line of pre- 
c'sion cleaning machines reported that 
new developments will be introduced 
into the line as soon as they are ready 


Reconversion 


organization and reorganizing it for 
greater efhiciency and service to our 
customers. These sales plans will not 
await V-J Day, but are being adopted 
gradually at the present time. 

"Since Pearl Harbor we have not “Our export 
only maintained but have increased mous, and should help to offset what- 
ever slackening there may be in domes- 


for manufacture. 
“We are continually seeking and de- 
markets,” he added. 
potentialities are enor- 


veloping new 


our public ition space adv ertising. T he 
tic business.” 
Reasons for delaying the immediate 


1 . g - 
marketing of improved products were 


only possible modification of our pro- 
gram will be a further increase in our 


business paper space and a definite in 


They 
,dea * 


Lives 


SAE JOURNAL | 


Published by THE SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC., 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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outlined by a large manufacturer of 

insulated wire and cable, who sai 
“There will be very few new im- 
proved products brought out immedi- 
ately after the war, because wire or 
cable must be proved before it can 
be put on the market. Like al! in- 
dustrial products, it has bugs in it 
when first developed, and an unfortu- 
nate mistake in selecting materials or 
in design would have disastrous effects 
“The introduction of new types of 
insulation will be more in the nature 
of a gradual process. First will come 
a type of insulation for low voltage 
wires and cables, and then as experi- 
ence is gained with this insulation it 
will be added to higher and highe: 
what 


\ 


voltages until we finally reach » 
we consider to be safe limits of op 
peration... 

“As to our advertising, there wi 
be a very marked change when it 
apparent that we can really sell and 
advertise our products. We want def- 
nitely to be recognized as in the fore- 
front of the leaders in the various 
markets where we do our major selling 
job. Therefore we shall probably con- 
centrate very much on a few markets 
for the time being.” 

An exception to the rule in the mat- 
ter of sales staffs is the report of a 
well-known manufacturer of refrac- 
tories, who said, “Our sales organiza- 
tion has been kept intact through the 
war years. They have not been marking 
time, but have maintained their con- 
tacts with old and current customers 
and have been making new friends for 
the future. So no changes are antici- 
pated, aside from turning on the steam 
if, as and when we get caught up wit 
present orders.” 

A large manufacturer of industria 
abrasives reported that it is | 
tention to resume manufacture of 
prewar line, including products 
proved during the war. New 
rials, however, will probably 
await the final end of the wat 
being introduced. 


An interesting comment 


Do you know the 
facts 
about the 


BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly's ‘'Aditoria 
on page 27, in this issue 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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BusInEss WILL NEED, for at least ness magazines. They are Business Week 

two years after production is resumed, all with 126,384 subscribers, Fortune with 178,- 

the typewriters the manufacturers can 920, U. S. News with 207,141, and Nation’s 

make. The manufacturers don’t know how Business with 451,385. 

many that will be, but agree it will shatter The market is so big you need all the 

the pre-war record of 1,300,000 in 1941. circulation you can get. And that 963,830 is 
Typewriters are just one small item all you can get without going into the mass 

among the many machines and materials field for the business circulation you can 

American business needs now and will buy pick up around the edges. 

Just as soon as possible. So use it all. Use more if you can. But, 
The American business market is the anyway, don’t use less. 

World’s greatest. And yet it is a concen- 

trated market—easily identified and easily ‘ a 

‘overed. You can reach the men who direct N AT | C) N S RB | . N F S S 

and control at least the top fourth of its i - 

Purchases through just four general busi- M ashington ~DC 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION © 
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Photo Courtesy Westinghouse Electric ( orp. 


f°? HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATION 


THE red light is turning green for 
the manufacture of household refrigerators. War require- 
ments are slackening—assembly lines about to move on 
limited production of units—a prelude to a massive produc- 
tion mark unequalled in the history of the industry. 


IN his recently published book, “Great Day Coming,” 
George F. Taubeneck, editor and publisher of Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration News, says: ‘Nearly all surveys 
agree that the market for household refrigerators will run 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 annually for at least five 
years following the flashing of the green light.” 


HERE is a mighty market for manufacturers desiring to reach 
those who build, sell and service household refrigerators 

a market you can penetrate deeply through well- 
directed copy in Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News. This 
“weekly newspaper of the industry” reaches and is read 
by the key men in every branch of the refrigeration field. 


@ @ 


2 AlR CONDITIONING AND 


Xe 9 REFRIGERATION 


SUBSCRIBERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


manufacturer of machine tools, whos 
production facilities have been greatly 
enlarged during the war, indicated thar 
some of this additional floor space wil! 
be used to house part of an associated 
company manufacturing aircraft car- 
buretors and fuel pumps. 

“Our advertising has been taking 
the definite slant ever since V-E Da 
that our engineers are ready and able 
to help in any reconversion retooling 
problems. Of course, at the right time 
the advertising will be reslanted 1 
introduce new machine tools.” 


Production Outweighs Manpower 


A leading manufacturer of textik 
machinery reported that during the 
height of war production the company 
made many new products, such 
steam engines, turbines, magnetos, etc 
The plant is now completely recon- 
verted to textile machinery, but in 
the process the company has lost a 
astounding number of workers. 

“This puts us in the unhappy pos 
tion,” he said, “of having a terrific 
amount of work to do, much of it 
on high ratings and for much needed 
products, and because of manpower 
shortages we are unable to get upt 
a satisfactory production level.” 

“In the period between now and 
V-J Day,” reported a manufacturer of 
industrial scales, ““we do not expect to 
market any new products and ver) 
few improved items. The only im 
provement we can possible foresee will 
be in the return of some of the better 
materials in place of substitutes. Of 
course, some of the substitutes will re- 
main as improvements. 

“Sales territories are being made 3 
little smaller. More men are being 
put into large territories. Better con- 
trol will be applied to distributing 
methods. We have never been consid- 
ered advertisers, but in the past few 
months we have undertaken a broad 
advertising campaign which will bring 
our product to the attention of many 
business and industrial people.. We 
have our feet inside the door of the 
industrial market, and we intend t 
keep the door open. Magazine advet- 
tising will be backed by considerabk 
direct mail activity.” 

A leading manufacturer of valve 
and fittings, who said that few 
version problems are faced, added, 
will not resume manufacture 
war lines, but will make im; 
products as rapidly as production prob- 
lems can be solved. We will probably 
not make formal announcement of 
postwar products before the end 
the year. After that announc« 
the .theme of advertising 
course, change to stress product rathef 
than planning.” 
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cz 
oe EMPISPHERE is the qual- The accepted technical paper in the TEMPI- 
fe ok ity Market, the profit- SPHERE Marketis HEATING AND VENTILATING 
i able Market, for equipment, materials and unit ...a most effective advertising medium for mak- 
FE Day | parts necessary for the functions listed on the op- ing sales to the executives and technicians who 
nd able 


‘colin, &  POSite page. specify, who are influential in purchasing, who do 
ht a The TEMPISPHERE Market embraces all the big the actual buying, of all TEMPISPHERE equipment. 
tec to . - . . . 

construction categories; Commercial Buildings, These buying influences vary and overlap in each 


wer such as theatres, stores, etc. — Public and Institu-  conctruction category. This points to the need of 
ven tional Buildings, such as schools, churches, etc. — covering all buyers — Consulting Engineers, Archi- | 
ne the . *] Je . 

pas Industrial Buildings of all types —large Housing sectyral Engineers, Contractors, Engineers with 
=e Projects, including private and goveremant $POR- Contractors, Equipment Design Engineers, Chief 
hay sored — and Transportation, which includes buses, Engineers, Aeronautical and Maritime Engineers, 

sut mM ° ° e 

lost an ships, — — ae dyeesirion Building and Plant Engineers. HEATING AND 

¥ poe $6 soap nadine aapibpien _— sales VENTILATING, with the highest circulation in the 

'Y PS potentials exist for post-V-J day use, as evidenced | 
terrihc ; or field, makes contacts regularly — assures adver- | 
h of it} by the plans already finished and merely awaiting : ; | 
needed tisers maximum coverage of these, the all-important 


npowe f the "Go" signal. These known potentials are not 
+ up © limited to the applications of TEMPISPHERE equip- 

__. ff} ment for large, new projects, but call for a stagger- 
ler | : : : ld ill profit by reading the com- |} 
curerof J ing amount of material to be used in repairs, re- expanding field, you will p y ing | 
‘pect © # Hlacements and remodeling long delayed by war- prehensive study of the Market which is offered 


id ver} 

ily im- § time limitations. below. Send for your copy. 
see will 
e better 
es. Of 


will re- 


buying influences, in the TEMPISPHERE Market. 
If your product is one of the many used in this 

























RITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS HELPFUL STUDY. 
- THE TEMPISPHERE MARKET... . 


made a 
e being 
ter COn- Bm . E 
-ibuting the convenience of advertisers or business function of readers 


consid- ‘space buyers whose problem and (2) states and sections of 
ast few ‘sell equipment and materials the country, also an analysis of 
a broad ‘Air Conditioning, Refrigera- editorial. content according to 
ll bring Piping, Heating, Ventilating subject matter; also rate classi- 
yf many BAI Ca a to ee 

ais “Y (standard file size) con- 
of the comprehensive outline 


ToCMOR the orofitable TEMPISPHERE 
» adver- Hy 


iderable 


Here, in compact and convenient 
form, is the complete  brass- 


tack inf 
EE ee ae acks Tabielmasl balela! needed bas) 


*rtant Classifications of the 
ves ie idéntifies engineers and 

pe ‘utives Who specify and buy 

ro *quipment, gives details of 

ed, We AT 

f pte: ‘ING AND VENTILATING’S 
ed ‘age of the important buying 


effectively reach the profitable 
TEMPISPHERE Market. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 














HEATING AND VENTILATING 
148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 










1m prob- “*nces. Ancluded in the file is Send me the complete Study of the 
srobably Special Analysis of HEATING TEMPISPHERE Market. 
nent of 2 VENTILATING’S Circula- 











eres “hich presents the circula- — _ 
> ent, ‘Story i 
rcement according to (1) position ADDRESS 
ll, @ 
rather cITy STATE 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 50] 


Armstrong Advertising 


agencies give too little attention to 
business paper space—let me say—that 
agencies are rather likely to follow the 
lead of the client. 

“Helpful 


is our Cc redo. 


ideas make advertise- 
ments” 
I can illustrate the point with both 
of the Armstrong campaigns to which 
ABP awards have been given. 
One is a campaign on insulating 


brick, used largely in the construction 


of heat-treating turnaces and other 
equipment employed in the metal- 
working industry. When we started 
work on this particular campaign we 
made a list of things that we might 
do to help the man who bought our 
brick—the designer and production 
man who was using it. 

It would take a lot of trouble to 
assemble the needed material—a lot 
of creative time, travel, art and pro- 
duction expense—‘just for a business 
paper campaign” in a few publica- 
tions. But we'd have done it if it 
were a national magazine campaign. 


CATALOG DIVISION of 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


132 NASSAU STREET 


eo -82EW VORB K 7. NR. Y 


So we buckled in and went to work— 
and this campaign was the result. 
The second campaign was for metal 
caps, the kind of caps that are used 
on pickles, mayonnaise and hundreds 


of other food products packed in glass, 


Our production was limited because 
of restrictions on the allowable end 
uses for metal caps. However, if we 
could sell caps lithographed in a num- 
ber of colors instead of having a plain 
lacquer finish, the selling price per 
thousand was higher, our sales volume 
and our profit could be increased. That 
was our advertising assignment. 

Again we turned to the helpful idea 
approach. We started with the basic 
idea that the space on the top of a 
cap was advertising space the food 
packer could utilize at low cost. That 
thought should be helpful. Then we 
piled on another type of helpful idea 
—a visual outline of the designing 
procedure. 

The day we decided to run the cam- 
paign that won the award stands out 
in my mind. A number of different 
approaches had been worked up in 
layout form. One stood out as the 
best—we all agreed on that—but it 
was the most expensive to produce. 
But if it had national cam- 
paign, we wouldn’t have hesitated. 
So we didn’t hesitate—and the winning 
campaign resulted. 


bee na 


You may, by this time, have gotten 
the impression that we’ve been pretty 
loose-handed with production costs. 
Our costs are up—yes. 
Beyond normal in- 
creases, average 
no more than five per cent to our total 
business paper advertising expense— 
and we’ve gotten much more than five 


We aren’t. 
All costs are up. 


we've added on the 


per cent better results. 

And some side results that are pretty 
important—the feeling in the hearts 
of a lot of writers and artists that 
every job is worth every man’s best 
effort, regardless of the cost per page. 


From a talk made at the presentatior 
the awards in the annual ABP compet 
tion for the best business pap adver 
tising of 1944 


MEET 
THE NEW 


IN AUGUST 
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if you’re not a technical man, these pages look poisonous — 
but they're red meat for power engineers. They make more 
points than sirloin takes. One provides the first complete and 
authoritative story on the dual-fuel diesel, the other is an up- 
to-the-minute, visual-education, short course on fuels. Both 
will be in textbooks next year. They fulffil immediate reader 
needs that only competent editors can anticipate. 

POWER editors work constantly to publish the newest, the 
meatiest. As the only power-field source for such data, they 
enjoy top paid readership, top reader interest. Send for your 
copy of either or both of these stories—and ask your power 
engineer’s opinion. When you have it, we'll be pleased to 
send data on POWER or the power market. } 
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@ A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd 5t., New York 18, HM. Y. 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS THE MARKET-PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD 








Pug-Nose Porky 
Wisely Comments 
on Advertising 


“If you want maximum response to your 
advertising from the meat packing indus 
try, isn’t it sound common sense to adver 
tise in The National Provisioner, the me- 
dium that has held the respect and confi 
dence of packers for more than half a 
century . .. that has 93.3% coverage of 
ofhcials and that 73% of the industry find 
MOST USEFUL IN THE CONDUCT OF 
THEIR BUSINESS”? 


Chese are only a few of the facts that Pug 
Nose Porky culled from a brochure en- 
titled “Here’s a Field Where the Grass IS 
Greener,” compiled by Ross Federal Re 
search Corporation and backed by their 
Seal of Accuracy. The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Most Important Publication in 
the Food Field since 1891. 


A copy of this compre 
hensive and authorita 
tive brochure will be 
forwarded in response 


to a request 


LETTERS @ 2% 





APRIL, 1945 


To THe Eprror: I don’t know how 

I missed Part I of Harry Smith’s 

series on his analysis of technical news 
handling by the industrial marketer. 

Could you tell me in what issue of 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Part I was 

run? 

J. DonaLp SMITH, 

Advertising Manager, York 

Corporation, York, Pa. 


DILEMMA, KID GLOVES AND 
THE COPY CHASERS 


To THE Copy CHaseERs: Just to 
prove that we of the Arndt Agency 
are tremendously sensitive to the 
psychological impact of any advertis- 
ing prepared by us and knowing full 
well from long experience that adver- 
tising cannot be reduced to an exact 
science, our head has bobbed up and 
down, from side to side, mostly up 
and down, in approbation of the 
views expounded in your columns. 
But now we are frankly confronted 
with a dilemma. 

Here you picked in your May, 1945 
evaluation, one of our pet accounts, at 
least one of which our industrial de- 
partment is pretty proud—and pro- 
ceeded in a most ladylike manner— 
or should I say kid glove manner— 
to slap gently and to say that a par- 
ticular Delta File ad (of the Delta File 
Works, incidentally, not the Delta 
Mfg. Company) isn’t specifically ad- 
dressed to the audience of the paper 
in which it appeared in this case the 
distributors. 

Well, maybe you’re right. Maybe 
we don’t forcibly hold out the lure 
of the stuff on which we pay income 
tax. But we do think in this ad we 
have given distributor salesmen sell- 
ing arguments to use on their cus- 
tomers. Honestly, this ad was written 
for distributor publication. May I call 
your attention to the third paragraph: 


“Your customers’ newest workers 


Edélor 


can get the knack of handling th 
Delta Rotary File in a few days. Not 
only men, but women too,” and the 
fourth paragraph, last _ sentence: 
“There is one for every purpose, one 
that will cut costs and speed work 
for your customers.” 

But knowing full well and admit- 
ting that one man’s opinion is as good 
as another, we thought you might 
be interested in the fact that this ad 
has pulled more inquiries from dis- 
tributors than any other run by the 
company. 

So, you didn’t know we cared? 

STANLEY G. OPPENHEIM, 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc 
Philadelphis 


—_———_ 


IN DARKEST AFRICA 


(Copy of a letter sent to the Gil- 
lette Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: Your beautiful name 
and address was seen in INDUSTRIAL 
MaRKETING of October, 1944. I have 
the liberty in communicating fo 
the mutual business and I think thal 
our both cooperation will yield 
larger consignment. 

I shall be very much glad if yo 
can send me your catalog of 19 
Power Road and Street Catalog. 

Awaiting for your favourable 
ply, I remain yours for Victory, 

R. Bopunrin, 
11 Seriki Street, Lagos, Nigel 


THE CON IN THE PRO AND CON 
OF UNIFORM DISCOUNTS 

To tHe Eprror: I have read you 
article on discount systems (June IM 
page 39) with interest and hav 
asked the man in charge of our s## 
quotation section to review it ™ 
give me his reactions, since he is mu 
more familiar with all the intric# 
problems in the field of pricing ® 
dustrial merchandise than | am. 

I am quoting a couple of com 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express the’: 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which mé 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publicati 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if 
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IVEAKERS of sleep equipment have 
reed this magazine every month 
for over a quarter century. Today, its 
readers account for 90% of the indus- 
try's volume (they're planning for a 
42% increase postwar). 

If you are suppliers to bedding manu 
facturers, you'll find that advertising 
in this magazine will do a thorough 
job 

See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 
Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 
Data Book, for complete coverage in- 


formation, etc 
For Detailed * 


BEDDING Reference Data 


666 Lake Shore Drive) THE MARKET 
Chicago 11, Illinois} PATA BOOK 


Business 
Publications 











Edition 








ments which he made after reading 
the article. He points out that the 
arguments cited against 
counts are not new; they have been 
recognized for many years by those 
who are closest. to the problem. The 
difficulty is that no one has ever con- 
ceived a pricing system on the net 
price basis that could be applied to all 
types of industrial supplies. 

In this man’s opinion, short line 
manufacturers and specialty organ- 
izations can use net prices to ad- 
vantage; but he does not feel that such 
a system is practical for a widely 
diversified line, and one in which, for 
a variety of reasons, price changes 
may occur frequently and at unpre- 
dictable intervals. 

[ am merely passing this 
comment for whatever interest it may 
have for you. The only point that 
impresses me is that the story as writ- 
ten seems to leave the impression that 
trade discount policies can logically 
be revamped throughout the industrial 
field. Possibly this impression should 
be modified to indicate that while 
this may be true in certain classes of 
products, and under certain condi- 
tions, it may not necessarily hold for 


along 


all lines. 

While it is true that your subhead 
mentions “Specialty Manufacturers,” 
there does not seem to be much em- 








*600-UWillion Market 


IN THE PRODUCT CLEANING and 
FINISHING DEPTS. OF INDUSTRY 


@ The market covered by INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING magazine is of 
such tremendous proportions that man- 
ufacturers cannot afford to ignore its 
possibilities for increased sales and dis- 
tribution of their products. In addition 
to more than $290,000,000 worth of 
organic coating materials sold last year 
to industrial concerns, many other 
closely related items used in product 
cleaning and painting operations in- 
creased the total dollar volume of the 
industry into hundreds of millions. 
Such items as cleaning materials and 
equipment (degreasers, washers, dip 
tanks, etc.); surface preparations; spray 
guns, booths and other paint applica- 
tion equipment; paint drying and bak- 
ing ovens, infra-red tunnels, etc., are 
included in this category. 


@ PUBLISHED MONTHLY in the 
interests of product cleaning and paint- 
ing departments of production indus- 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Eastern Representative: 
C. A. LARSON, 254 West Sist St., 
New York |. 





tries, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
magazine has a definite editorial appeal 
to paint shop and finishing department 
foremen, production superintendents, 
chemists, purchasing agents and com- 
pany officials. Its distribution is selec- 
tive and widespread, covering all indus- 
tries where product cleaning and paint- 
ing are major operations in parts and 
products manufacture. This coverage, 
representing a $600-Million Market, 
embraces the following general classi- 
fications—metalworking, woodworking 
and miscellaneous industrial manufac- 
turing plants. 


Circulation Information Sheets 
Rate Card and Sample Copy 
Upon Request 


chain dis- - 
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phasis on that point through the bog 
of the article. 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 


CONSTRUCTION MARKET 
STORY USEFUL TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


To tHE Eprror: We would like 
obtain 35 copies of the article e 
titled, “Postwar Highways Offer Ey 
panded Market Possibilities,” by Vin 


cent B. Smith, which appeared in th 


April, 1945, issue of INpustru 
MARKFTING. 

Don E. Hopeson, 

Purchasing Agent, The Warre 

Refining & Chemical Company 

Cleveland, 0; 


-_ 


To tHe Eprror: I have just read 
the article in the April issue of Iy- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING by Vincent 3 
Smith on the postwar highway mir. 
ket. 

Is it possible to obtain 50 reprints 
of the story? 

W. H. Corpss, 

Manager, Sales Research, Promotion, 

American Steel & Wire Company 
Cleveland, 0 


Tenney, Scarlott Win 
Westinghouse Award 


The Order of Merit, highest achiev 
ment award of Westinghouse Electr 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
to H. W. Tenney, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of the Pittsburgh div 
sion, and Charles A. Scarlott, editor 
the “Westinghouse Engineer.” 

Mr. Tenney was given the recogniti 
“for his understanding approach to mes 
and problems that has made his work par 
ticularly effective.” Mr. Scarlott’s priz 
was “for unusual skill in making tech 
nical articles interesting and understand 


able.” 


Four Appoint More Agency 

Four Pacific Coast manufacturers have 
placed their advertising accounts with C 
Church More & Co., Los Angeles. The} 
are Price-Pfister Mfg. Company, Los A» 
geles, plumbers’ brass goods; Familias 
Pipe & Supply Company, South Gat, 
Cal.; Pacific Cast Iron Pipe & Fitting 
Company, South Gate; and O"Donnel 
Mfg. Company, Alhambra, Cal 


How can you 
interest the 
Petroleum Industry’s 
Operating Men 
in YOUR PRODUCT? 


See The Petroleum Engineer's 
Aditorial" on page 93, this issue, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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DUSTRIA - ) ? ’ 
DGSON, COVERS THESE MAJOR UNITS OF SHOP EQUIPMENT... 
d Warres Machines Pipe Cutting and Threading Heat-Treating and Hardening 
ball Machines Machines Furnaces 
‘land, 0; Machines Polishing and Buffing Machines Oil Extracting Machines 
- Cutting-off Machines Rifling and Rifle Reaming Machines Parts Washing Machines 
just read Drilling Machines Threading Machines Plating Equipment 
e of Iv. Gear-Cutting Machines Other Machine Tools Presses 
ncent 3. Grinding Machines Air Compressors Riveting Machines 
fay mar-@ Honing and Lapping Machines Baking and Drying Ovens Shears 
Keyseaters Bending Machines Swaging Machines 
reprint Lathes Cranes Tumbling Barrels 
Milling Machines Forging Machines Welding Machines 
ORDES, Planers and Shapers Hoists Flame Cutting Machines | 
‘omotion, \ 
land. 0 ANALYZES TOOL INSTALLATIONS IN THESE METAL-WORKING DIVISIONS... 
Agricultural Implements Processing and Servicing Machinery 
Aircraft and Aircraft Engines Precision Mechanisms 
Motor Vehicles, Bodies and Parts Metal-Working Machinery & Equipment 
Construction, Mining & Oil Well Equipment Business Machines 
i — Materials Handling, Power Transmission Equipment Army and Navy Arsenals 
» awarded Domestic Electrical Appliances and Equipment Heavy Equipment not Elsewhere Classified 
the viceff Industrial & Commercial Electrical Equipment Railroad Equipment 
urgh divi Engines, Turbines and Water Wheels Job Shop Products 
editor off Consumer Fabricated Metal Products Textile and Clothing Machinery 
ognitioy Mdustrial Fabricated Metal Products 4 
h to mer 
ova 5 Concentrate Your Advertising in Metal-Working's Busiest Marketplace 
ing tect 
“| AMERICAN MACHINIST (aula 
rers have ; al CAN | 
—* A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ” | M | ST/ 
Los An ABC ABP - T | 
Familian 
= 330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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FOR LATEST 


NEWS AND VIEWS 
ON WARTIME 
TRANSPORTATION 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
Complete weekly coverage of 
$15° 


all transportation news as— 

ODT Orders, 1.C.C. Reports, 

Maritime Commission and 
A YEAR Civil Aeronautics News, Court 
Decisions, Complaints, etc. 


TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Weekly coverage of News Car 

$2500 rier Tariffs, Special Permis 
sions, Embargo Notices, 

A YEAR Investigation and Susreusion 
Orders, Dockets, Hearings, etc. 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Daily report of all wartime 

$189°° governmental bodies, Mari- 

time War Emergency Board, 

A YEAR ODT, OPM, WPB, OPA 
OPC, etc. 


Write today for more detailed information, 
sample copies, and FREE 50-page manzal 
entitled," A Guide to Effective Freight Tri:ns- 
portation Promotion.’ 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


wteeeay 


at) 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS AK 
418 SO. MARKET ST. ; 


. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 49] 


Pacific Report 


management and about getting things 
done will inevitably change them as 
employes and competitors in the fu- 
ture, just as the things they hear about 
life back in the United States will 
determine their postwar attitudes to- 
ward industry, labor and government. 

From conversation, I received the 
impression that too many employers 
are neglecting their men in_ the 
Armed Forces, and failing to provide 
them with the one thing they most 
vitally nmeed—a concrete picture of 
what is ahead for them after the war. 
Even if only for the purely selfish rea- 
son of retaining the good will of those 
men, who are certain to be the indus- 
trial and political leaders of tomorrow, 
they should not be neglected. 

One other thing that impressed me 
was the number of truly great individ- 
ual success stories that could be told 
for the products of American indus- 
try. Whether these stories could be 
obtained through the Navy indus- 
trial incentive officers, or whether it 
might be wise to investigate the pos- 
sibility of sending technicians to see 
the things that I have seen, is some- 
thing which individual contractors 
might consider. 

No manufacturer resort to 
unvarnished bragging. There are 
plenty of genuine success stories to 
cover all industry with glory, and at 
the same time tell a vital war story. 


need 


We have produced the industrial 
“know-how” to beat distance in the 
Pacific war. But none of us will want 
to neglect the fight which our individ- 
ual service men have to wage against 
the personal loneliness and frustration 
that accompanies their own isolated 
situation in the Pacific. 

The company that tends to the per- 
sonal needs of its employes overseas 
and does an honest job in their behalf 
wherever it can will be improving its 
own war record—and protecting itself 
in the future, for the hardest service 
man to “rehabilitate” will be the serv- 
ice man who is convinced that the 
home front has let him down. 


Adds Crocker-Wheeler 


Crocker-Wheeler division of Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works has placed its adver- 
tising account with Michel-Cather, Inc., 
New York. 

Business paper advertising and direct 
mail will feature the company’s new pro- 
tected-type motor 


Mason in Agency Field 

John E. Mason, formerly with McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, has joined Muir 
and Company, New York, as manager of 
production and traffic 

Mr. Mason was also with Marine News 
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BILL IRISH) 


INDUSTRY'S REPORTER 
OF PRODUCT 





As soon as V-E day releases 
NEWS of your... 
New or Improved 
Products, 
New Catalogs and 
Literature. 
New applications. 
... please make certain to send 
me complete information 
promptly so I can schedule for 
early editorial description to 
the 40,000 operating men I’m 
reporting for. 

W. E. Irish, Editor 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Pub. Co. 

461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 








THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFRIGERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il 
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So 
its drilling and production in proven has the world-wide response to advertise- 
helds and wildcatting in undeveloped ments in Wor_p PerroLeum been COMPLETE EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 


ove: ELA leads the way in expanding fields been greater than it is today. Never 


MANAGEMENT COVERAGE in South 
America, Mexico, Iran, Russia or the 
ree = U.S.A. Wherever oil is produced, re- 
asain aeadl te If you tell em in the leading Export Pub- fined or transported—you will find 
exploration and production are lication, WorLpD PETROLEUM, you can’t WORLD PETROLEUM is read by the 

being nsiv ely carried on—wherever help but sell em. Tremendous orders for important Purchasing Personnel. Over 
be found. Never has the need oil equipment are being placed now, for 70% of WORLD PETROLEUM readcrs 


a receive their copies at home. 
ipment and services in foreign present and post war delivery. 
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PUT YOUR 
FINGER 


on the 


AVIATION INDUSTRY at your 
finger-tips 
llth Edition 


Just Off the Press 


Over 
| 12,000 names 
\\ 2,000 companies 


The NAMES, ADDRESSES, PHONE 
NUMBERS, PRODUCTS and AC- 
tivities of over 12,000 avia- 
tion executives and their 
more than 2,000 companies 
and organizations. 


The ONLY COMPLETE 
Aviation Directory 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Secretaries, 
Boards of Directors, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Man- 
agers, Purchasing Agents, 
Plant Managers, District 
Managers, Traffic Managers, 
etc.—THeE Key Men—they‘re 
all here in the new AMERICAN 
Aviation Directory. 

..» Pius U. S. and Foreign 
government aviation groups, 
airlines throughout the 
world — an accessory and 
equipment product guide— 
completely indexed and 
cross-indexed. 

Published twice a year 


Current Edition $5.00 
Subscription (Two Editions) $7.50 
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Getting Advertising Work Done 


Recently I have had trouble getting the 
men in our department to check closely 
with our printer on the various advertis- 
ing production jobs. After an order has 
been issued they are, for the most part, 
content to consider the matter out of their 
hands, with perhaps a telephone call or 
two to determine the status of the job 


I have always felt that it is desirable 
and necessary to do a certain amount of 
inspecting while the job is in the hands 
of the printer, but the opposition says 
that such “intrusions” are resented by the 
printer. What practice do other com- 
panies follow? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


You have hit on what is probably 
one of the greatest weaknesses of ad- 
vertising departments. An advertising 
department has to create and buy 
stock and distribute material, and be- 
cause each of these functions are so 
limited in industrial advertising de- 
partments, they do not permit spe- 
cialized skill or attention. We know of 
no other way than to (1) crystallize 
each function in a written statement; 
(2) outline the methods to be fol- 
lowed in each function; (3) encour- 
age each person to take complete re- 
sponsibility and then be ever-lasting- 
ly on the job to inspire those people 
to carry on. 

During this war period it has, of 
course, been difficult to secure service 
on paper, printing, engraving, art, 
etc. If you have had difficulty, don’t 
think you are the only one. On the 
other hand the old saying remains true 
that the squeaking wheel gets the 
grease. If your men follow their ad- 
vertising department orders in a 
pleasant, intelligent but forceful way, 
you will get better service than the 
average. 


Wall Charts? 


Our competition seems to be using 
quite a few wall charts for posting in our 
customers’ offices and plants. Have you 
had any experience with these? What do 
you think of them? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We are generally familiar with wall 
charts which have been used by in- 


dustrial advertisers. They seem to be 


a Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales ™ 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct 


Ludlustriial Ubarkelin 
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By KEITH J. EVAN 





good and, for the most part, used } 
customers. One weakness which ma 
exist is that a number of companie 
seemed to have hit upon the same j 
formation—perhaps causing some dup 
lication and waste. Another weaknes 
is that the information is not of suf 
Warrant th 











ficient general use to 


placing of a chart. 





If, however, you have some dat 
that is very generally referred to, wa 
charts should form a very good pie 
of service advertising. If you use wa 
charts, be careful that the type 
large and clear enough to be seen at 
reasonable distance. 












Distributors’ Literature 


The question of supplying literature 
our distributors is one of growing 
cern. We have recently developed proc 
ucts for a new field and distributors | 
these products are being added to « 










present industrial organization, whx 
consists of mill supply and machine: 
houses 

With so many requests for large qua 
tities of envelope enclosures coming 


daily, it is pretty hard to decide wheth 
we should continue with our liberal polx 
or allow a certain quantity of literature 
proportion to past and estimated sales 
We have found in many cases that t 





most active distributors seem to reques 
the smallest quantity of literature 

We are writing you, believing you 1 
have some advice to offer on this pot 
We know that other companies must? 


problen and ¥ 


e the 
tt 





faced with a similar . 
would certainly like to know wha 
are doing about it. Any help you < 
give us will be appreciated 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Under present conditions, we woul 
recommend that you give distributor 
the number of envelope enclosut 
they request, but that if possible yo 
show some active interest in the 
method of using them. Perhaps ) 
can follow them occasionally by ™ 
inquiring as to how they have vu 
them—or have a sales representatt' 
stop in. If your salesmen have cont! 
of advertising literature with ds 
tributors as a definite part of their ® 
sponsibility, they can keep rouc! 
more readily with this situation. 
reratv 
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and if the literature through dis- most of them have enlarged territories 
tributors is actually getting into the to take care of the areas covered by men 
wee . om he d I ae who have gone to war. Some, also, have 
quae SNCs GE CUSTOMESS =m BS been called into the office for emergency 
. customers, certainly this is good ad- work. 
0 m D a ny il f e vertising for you. I would like to know how I an ving C 
n In order to have more complete to heed the warning to prepare for con 
’ etition. 
lJ S with every Shot control, some manufacturers offer to P Sacinicetiants “ieiiinarreds 
deiees make mailings, providing their dis- 
These ave 4208 tributors send in names. The manu- Every company is having the same 
° \ - ~ - , > > > y , y ’ r 
' \ facturer pays all or a part of the cost. difficulty. There are two jobs fo; 
Independently Others offer to furnish the literature, every executive and worker. However, 
owned  tele- and pay a part of the mailing cost if some preliminary work can and must 
phone compan- the distributor will take care of the be done. Good books on selling may 
ies operating mailing, answer the inquiries and be referred to the salesmen. T e old 
12.000 follow-up with personal calls. sales manual can be dusted off, cor 
over ex- aa . . te . te 
ag We are interested in your point that rected and brought up-to-date. If 
changes in the the most active distributors seem to parts of this are doled out to a num 
U. S. in addition, request the smallest quantity of litera- ber of different executives for an 
to the big Bell ture. We believe this is because they after-dinner job, you can pr bably BT 
System probably have their own methods of complete it in time for the group of on 
advertising and sales promotion more new salesmen who will be taking over he 
ho . Cc ympletely developed and mav not territories soon. One interesting and | 
even care to use the average envelope simple method of sales training is as § © 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER enclosure. Further discussion with follows: 
Circulation 12,015 these companies may develop other 1. Ask every salesman and sale: 
—is the only telephone trade journal forms of advertising cooperation that executive to write down the most im a 
reaching every one of these companies will prove mutually helpful. portant problems confronting him , 
plus - ee on on a gees gee also the most important phases of his § P¥ 
803 railroads, 654 oil, pipe line and refin- 
cmt work. He may also be asked to write § on 
ing companies, and many other industrial Sales Training ork. He y ae ed to 
ueoee ie ; down the weaknesses of your organi 
ais 7 _ ‘ From all sides I hear that our salesmen . } } 
For additional information, write eke gr ang el Poem mag” 5 apetl zation and products and the problem 
SNOUIC pe trainees 1oO 0 the cor eti- 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER tive period which lies ahead. Yet I can he has to overcome. 
Bard. “ not get started on this important job 2. Tabulate all of these, list them 
4 oe gery because our sales and product managers in the order of importance and begin He 
are too busy , 
7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. : Ae wollte a oa, Soy wee the answers to all in simple, short, ing 
Oalics e are more < UsSyY ecause ° 
easy-to-read sales bulletins mailed to 17 
your group once a week. “R 
Ir will not be necessary for you to 
write all of these as no doubt there J ¥° 
are several executives or even sales- § Pr 
men who would be particularly good § wa 
in answering certain of the questions. J by 
Through this method the salesmen : 
5 on 
get the story in small, easy-to-take b 
- 
doses and everyone is happy. 
the 
Directs Deepfreeze Sales the 
F. F. Duggan has been appointed ge 
eral sales manager of Deepfreeze Div >= 
sion, Motor Products Corporation, Nort 
Chicago, Ill, and will be responsible for J Yo 
direction of sales of both Deepfreeze home t 
—_ 0. 
freezers and industrial chilling equipment 
Mr. Duggan came to Deepfreeze fron wa 
the C & D Distributing Company, Charlies fre. 
ton, S. D. He formerly was manager 0! 
the refrigeration division of Edison Gt 






Appliance Company. 
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ODERNIZATION PLANNING 


“REPORT TO INDUSTRY” 


a continuing study begun in 1944 


“This is the best factual information I have seea 
on what the post-war market in industry is apt to 
be. I would like all 27 salesmen for my company 
to have a copy to use in their selling.” 


Sales Manager—Large Motor Manufacturer 


“This survey shows that a large percentage of 
plant operating men need further enlightenment 
on products they could use to their advantage.” 


President—Transmission Machinery Manufacturer 


Here are the answers given by responsible operat- 
ing officials of 233 companies in 11 industries and 
17 states, employing over 1,175,500 workers. The 
“Report to Industry” may be very encouraging to 
you as you read of the probable market for your 
products after the war. Or it may flash you a sharp 
warning of trouble ahead which could be avoided 
by prompt action. It gives no meaningless figures 
on post-war purchases by industry. It does tell 
what responsible plant operating officials think of 
their present equipment and services and about 
the changes they are planning to make. Many of 





You should have a copy of “Report to Industry” 
to help you plan now to get the most out of post- 
war sales potentials. Mail the coupon for your 
free copy. 


“PACTORY: 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The magazine of “Hownews” 


“The ‘Report to Industry’ is one of the finest pre- 
sentations I have ever been privileged to analyze 
and I am sure it would be most helpful in assisting 
equipment manufacturers in their post-war plan- 
ning.” 


Sales Manager—Precision Instrument Manufacturer 


“I am studying this carefully, as it certainly does 
tell industry’s post-war planning...” 
Sales Manager—Tool Manufacturer 


the answers clearly show the need for doing a 
vigorous selling job, and the kind of sales appeals 
that it will take to do that job. 
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FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me Factory’s “REPORT TO INDUSTRY” 
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This Month: 
HAROLD H. SIMMONS 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion, 


Crane Co., Chicago 


Tf you’ve been around in industrial 
advertising circles for any length 
of time you must know Harold Hoyt 
(“Si”) Simmons either personally or 
by reputation. For well over a quarter 
of a century the genial, soft-spoken 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of Crane Co., Chicago, has 
been initiating and executing notably 
successful industrial advertising and 
sales promotional campaigns. 

In 1909, “Si” (a he’s 
carried around since first grade) right 
out of the University of Illinois with 
a B.S. degree in Civil Engineering, cut 
his eye teeth with the Simmons (no 
kin)-Boardman Publishing Company. 
With Simmons-Boardman he served in 
widely diversified capacities ranging 
from advertising sales to associate edi- 
torship of all its railway publciations. 
Since then Si has become expertly ac- 
quainted with practically every known 
phase of industrial marketing. 

After this first ten years, he felt 
the urge to broaden his activities and, 
with a few close associates, he estab- 
lished an industrial advertising agency 
bearing his own name. 

Another ten-year stretch with Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc., as vice-president fol- 
lowed. And now for nearly a decade 
Si has been directing very ably the 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Crane Co. and, as anyone who follows 
his work will agree, he is certainly 
doing a remarkable job. 


nick name 


If you examine his background 
closely it will probably strike you as 
somewhat peculiar that Si found his 
niche in the industrial advertising 
field. The son of a minister and an 
only child, he had no positive notion 
about his future course and destina- 
tion. But he was as sure of three 
things as he was of his own name 
not to enter his father’s profession, 
not to be a farmer and, most impor- 
tant and certain of all, not to miss 
attaining an extensive education. 

The latter ambition charted a course 
of hard work for he knew that he 
could reach his objective only through 


136 


his own efforts. He started while 
still in high school by doing a variety 
of odd jobs. Si did farm chores, 
clerked in stores and, for three sum- 
mers, supplied ice to the residents of 
his local community. Si was very en- 
terprising even in his teens, when he 
entered into partnership with a local 
painter and wielded a mean brush on 
houses and barns for the munificent 
return of $1.50 per day. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois he earned his engi- 
neering degree in the same hard way. 

waiting on tables, selling books 
and, finally, managing the Tau Beta 
Pi house, an honorary engineering fra- 
ternity of which he was an active 
member. 

Seemingly, the logical step for Si 
Simmons after graduation from Illi- 
nois was a job in the engineering field. 
But somehow Si found himself on the 
way to Simmons-Boardman and he’s 
been steadily advancing in industrial 
advertising ever since much to 
the advantage of industrial advertis- 
ing and the companies for which he 


has worked. 


Si is known at his office and in ad- 
vertising circles as one of the easiest 
men to get to see in the field. He 
seldom refuses entrance to his busy 
office to anyone and then only when 


pressure of work makes it impossible 
for him to spare the time for an 
interview. There is nothing stuffy or 
high hat about Si, and this is one of 
the many reasons why he is one of the 
most popular men in the field. 

Despite his important position he is 
pretty generally thought of at the 
office as “one of the boys.” Those 
who work under his supervision sl- 
dom think of him as “the boss.” §j 
makes the people working at his direc- 
tion feel that they are working with 
instead of for him. Result: very clos 
and sincere cooperation, probably one 
of the chief reasons why Crane’s ad- 
vertising and sales promotion is so 
effective. 

The diversified line of products 
manufactured by Crane Co. necessi- 
tates a very heavy advertising sched- 
ule in both business and consumer 
publications. Si Simmons is the man 
behind the planning and the executing 
of a program that would make the 
average man wilt. Working hand in 
hand with the field men, engineers and 
salesmen, and The Buchen Company, 
Crane’s advertising agency, the keen- 
minded, methodical Simmons executes 
an extensive advertising and _ sales 
promotion program of marketing 


(Continued on page 146) 


Si Simmons, who directs one of the largest industrial advertising departments in the coum 
is never too busy to see anyone who approaches him for help or information 
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Ris the basic procurement guide for thousands 


, in the electrical field. Its sole function is to 
as a guide, but in the process it is helping to 
sales every day for the 357 manufacturers whose 
¢t data is carried in the 1945 edition. 

s the one reference which lists every standard 
al and allied product, gives the names and ad- 
sof all the manufacturers of those products, and 
ovides specific product data in Briefalog* form. 
sa competent guide that is valued highly by its 
recipients. No wonder, for it is designed to help 
their procurement problems. The 1945 edition 
rammed full of valuable product information, 
included 197 pages of directory material, a fine 
of company and trade names, 527. pages of 
logs.* And the 1946 issue will be an even bigger 
tter guide to who makes what electrical products. 
B-R can guide its many users unerringly to your 
znay—and can build your sales volume —if you 
t the chance. 

's how it works. Suppose a user wants to buy 
duit bender. He turns to that product heading 
Directory Section, and finds that there are 22 
facturers. But he also finds that four of them 
Briefalogs* right in E-B-R, and by turning to 
pages he can get the procurement information he 
That man has been guided quickly and with a 
um of effort to the point where all he has to do 


Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essential 
mn to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision and 
00 
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is to choose one of the four makes of conduit benders. 
No wonder a recent survey showed that dozens of 
E-B-R users had bought benders from the manufac- 
turers who had run Briefalogs* on that product. 

Any manufacturer of electrical or electronic prod- 
ucts, component parts, or tools can get the same re- 
sults if he places his product data in E-B-R. The for- 
mula for successful use of this exclusive electrical 
service is simple; give essential details of each prod- 
uct—use adequate space—and you will reap the bene- 
fits of displaying your goods at the guide post of the 
electrical industry, 





So you haven’t got a catalog! 


Time is getting short! The 1946 edition closes Sep- 
tember 15—only two months from now. But there 
is still time to design an effective presentation of 
your product data, and we will gladly do most of 
the work. 

We can take all the production worries off your 
shoulders. Our copy men will prepare your Brief- 
alogs* and handle all production details — without 
charge. 

They can go to work for you— now —today. Just 
write to: Publisher, Electrical Buyers Reference, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

P.S.—If you don’t have an up-to-date catalog, let 
us show how reprints of your Briefalog* can serve as 
a catalog, too, 











There is no better Guide 
in the field than 


















TO ALL 
INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
and their 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this new 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 
use in postwar boats? 


@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 


tomorrow’s boat? 


@ Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 
years? 


Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 
yacht builders gave the 
answers. 


A note will bring your copy, a 
ene page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover whet leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Write Advertising Department 


i 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editor 


Paper Situation None 
Too Hopeful 


@ Paper continues to be a No. 1 criti- 
cal war material. From numerous 
indications, even with the defeat of 
Germany, and with a 1944 production 
exceeding that of all other years except 
1941, it is apt to be a scarce item for 
some time to come. 

A recent publication of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce (The 
World’s Paper and Wood Pulp Indus- 
try Before and After V-E Day), re- 
lates that “A tight market situation 
in both paper and wood pulp could 
easily continue for three years follow- 
ing the close of the European war, 
both in the United States and in the 
world”; that “the United States’ con- 
sumption needs for paper in the first 
year after the European War, which 
will include about 4,369,000 tons for 
military uses, is estimated at 22,522,- 
000 tons, amounting to 68 per cent 
of expected world consumption needs” ; 
and that “If the United States is to 
meet its consumption needs for wood 
pulp in the first year after victory in 
Europe, it is estimated that 1,995,000 
tons will have to be imported from 
foreign sources.” 

Behind this critical situation is the 
shortage of fibrous materials—wood 
pulp and waste paper. The shortage 
of wood pulp is due primarily to a 
shortage of pulpwood; the shortage of 
pulpwood, in turn, to a short labor 
supply. 

Present inventories of pulpwood 
and pulp are so low that mills are 
operating on an almost hand to mouth 
basis. In fact, at times during the 
past year, mills have had to shut down 
temporarily because of insufficient 
pulpwood or pulp to meet their oper- 
ating needs. 

Such an acute situation has been, 
is, and can be further aggravated by 
a shortage of transportation facilities 
—trucks, railroad cars, and boats. As 
recently as last March, the shortage 
of railroad cars, primarily because of 
bad weather, was placed at about 18,- 
000 a day. 

The 1945 pulpwood goal has been 
set at approximately 17,500,000 cords. 
To meet this goal, according to an 


authoritative estimate, there must be 
an increase in domestic production of 
100,000 cords a month over the pro. 
duction of last year. 

Total domestic production of pulp- 
wood during 1944 amounted to about 
14,818,900 cords. This production 
was augmented by an importation of 
1,649,900 cords. 

According to “Waste Paper—A 
Critical Raw Material,” a recent pub- 
lication of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, waste paper collections in 
1944 total 6.9 million tons; and the 
goal for 1945 is eight million tons even 
with the estimated amount available 
for salvage by the end of 1945 being 
26 per cent less than in 1941. 

In spite of the critical situation, 
there are reasons to be optimistic. 

There is the possibility of more 
woods labor being available to cut 
pulpwood and perhaps more labor for 
work in the mills. In addition, there 
is the possibility of an appreciable 
quantity of chemical pulp being im- 
ported from Sweden—tentative con- 
tracts for around 900,000 tons may 
become effective with certain r- 
visions in prices. 

The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation places the current consump- 
tion of waste paper by the industry 
at 573,000 tons monthly; of wood 
pulp, 873,000 tons monthly. The 
Association also estimates that 1,434, 
000 tons of fiber are needed to rebuild 
depleted inventories to normal propot- 
tions.—Harry E. Weston, Editorial 
Director, The Paper Industry and 
Paper World. 


Brewers to Spend $150 Million 
for Expansion, New Equipment 


@ The impact of the war has had a dual 
effect on the brewing industry. ‘ 
the one hand, it has subjected che n- 
dustry to numerous restrictions Wit 
regard to the use of raw materials 
factors which would normally tend ® 
reduce beer production, while on the 
other hand the increased spending 
power of the consuming public has 
sulted in a constantly growing 

mand for beer. The resulting mt 
play of conflicting factors has giv® 
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Take thetr Products to Market 
a in These 24 McGraw-Hill Publications 





here Is NoSubstitute For Sound Industrial Advertisin g! 
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SALES 
APPEAL 





vA (Life ) 


A Asie 


Worthy marks for worthy 
products, Ecoa name plates 
help make sales by reflecting 
in-built quality. Their fine 
appearance /asts—and direc- 
tions they carry to users stay 
clearly and permanently read- 
able. Our Art Department 
helps design attractive and 
suitable name plates. We're 
glad to quote, without obli- 
gation to you. Write today. 


ETCHING 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


1520 Montana St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Dept. 4G 


Meteo! Nome Plotes, etched or litho- 
grephed * Plastic Name Piotes, Dials and 
Panels, lithographed or screened * Etched 
Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument 
Panels, Art Novelties, Advertising Spe 
ciolties * Etched Meta! Panels for ele- 
vetors ond architectural uses 











which cannot be 
considered. normal and an evaluation 
of industry trends must be subject 
to revision as and when existing re- 
strictions are relaxed. 


There has been a new cut in the 
malt quota, in effect since March 1, 
which for all practical purposes con- 
stituted a 12 per cent reduction in 
the overall amount of malt available 
to the industry based on the preceding 
quota periods. Some adjustment with 
respect to size of breweries was made 
in that small breweries, using less 
than 70,000 bushels of malt annually, 
were cut only seven per cent, while 
those using more than that amount 
were cut 13 per cent. This decline 
in the amount of available malt is re- 
flected in a steady average decrease in 
the amount of malt used per barrel of 
beer, the difference being made up by 
a greater use of more available ad- 
juncts, such as corn, barley, and wheat 
products. Greater care in production 
and adjustments in brewing procedures 
has prevented a corresponding decline 
in beer quality. 


rise to conditions 


Brewery equipment itself, operating 
under the strain of increased produc- 
tion, has held up satisfactorly. How- 
ever, considerable replacement will be 
required after the war and it has been 
estimated that, together with planned 
expansions of brewery facilities, this 
will involve an outlay of some 150 
millions of dollars. 


There has been a steady increase in 
beer production during the past sev- 
eral years. Despite this fact, shortages 
have occurred sporadically in certain 
areas. Beer sales for the last peacetime 
fiscal year (1941) amounted to §2,- 
799,181 barrels, while in 1944 some 
76,969,764 barrels were sold, an in- 
crease of more than 24 million barrels 
in three years. Increase of the federal 
tax to $8 per barrel on April 1, 1944, 


| did not affect beer sales adversely. 





Whether the industry will be able 
to maintain the present level of beer 
sales in postwar years is problematic. 
Much will depend, of course, on the 
national income. Efforts to prevent 
a possible decline are being made 
chiefly along two lines: one, by mak- 
ing beer more generally available by 
promoting packaged beer sales through 
food and grocery stores, and two, by 
institutional advertising sponsored by 
both the United States Brewers Foun- 
dation and the Small Brewers Com- 
mittee, the two national brewers’ as- 
sociations. 


In general, brewers view the post- 
war years with considerable optimism 
and many of them are definitely plan- 
ning expansions of their plants.—E. 
J. Pycer, Editor, The Brewers Digest. 








Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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The FIRST Big 
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Streets and Highways, Sewage 
Disposal, Water Works, Airports 
involve no reconversion 

ONGRESS passed a $1,500, 








Federal Aid Highway bill to promote 


post-war construction. Taxes 
States, Counties and Cities n 


funds to build public works on 


scale than ever before. A wi 
ized “Blueprint Now” program 
couraged local communities t 
plans so work can begin prom; 
victory. About $6,318,000,000 
ects are ready to start. 


You can cover this big, specia 
gineering and construction mar! 
tively through this ONE magaz 


Write for full details to: 


PUBLIC WOR 


308 E. 45th St, New York 1% 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR SALESMEN 
Open the Doors of Industry... 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


i) | 


Over 6,000 salesmen, representing 2,000 
ormore industrial supply houses through- 
out the country, make thousands of calls 
daily on American industry. 

These salesmen have had long experi- 
ence in the industrial supply field. They 
have first-hand information on the buy- 
ing habits, requirements, production and 
maintenance problems of all plants — 
large and small—in their territories. 

Industrial supply salesmen have a tre- 
mendously valuable personal standing 
with buyers, production and maintenance 
men in nearly all of America’s 225,000 
industrial establishments. Being local 
men, they have the same mutual inter- 


and industrial products. Many 
have been trained on certain lines 
and are qualified experts on some 
products. All have the basic back- 
ground to quickly grasp the essen- 
tial elements of selling almost any 
industrial supply item. 

Check the advantages of using 
this extensive, “ready-made” sales 
organization, which reaches every 
industrial user —large and small. 
Its great assets help manufacturers of in- 
dustrial equipment, tools and supplies 
secure acceptance and sales volume for 
their products. 

If you already sell through industrial 


Wage FB ests in the community aside from busi- _ distributors, contact your distributors 
rports ness, They know these men personally, and their salesmen monthly in the ad- 
: by their first names. Back doors are open vertising pages of MILL SUPPLIES, the 
— to them. They have the confidence and _—s magazine of industrial distribution. MILL 

paid, § Personal interest of the industrial buyers supPLiEs is the only publication edited 
w have Bf they serve. and addressed exclusively for industrial 


larger 
organ: 
has en 
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-ed en 
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Industrial supply salesmen are trained 
in the application and use of mechanical 


distributors and their salesmen. Write 
for complete information. 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


1 li, 
frudppiieg | 


ii eel el ale 


A McGraw. HILL PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 
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PENETRATION 


Blanket buyers of iron, steel, 
metals, ores, alloys and 
equipment with your adver- 
tising message in American 
Metal Market. More than 
15,000 major executives who 
directly control or influence 
purchases in more than 6,200 
subscribing plants and offices 
in the metal working indus- 
tries read this newspaper five 
days a week, and every sub- 






















scriber pays $15.00 yearly 
for the privilege! Investi- 
gate! 

















AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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use DandW for direct results 





100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. @ 


DandW REPRESENTATIVES IN LONG BEACH, CAL. 


-»e IS A “BIRD” 


their present and post-war campaigns. 


The Magazine that Integrates all Phases of Distribution 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 136] 


Personalities 
Crane’s products with amazing and 
unassuming ease. 

It’s pretty generally known in in- 
dustrial circles that Si is an exponent 
of needed research and the engineer- 
ing approach to advertising. He knows 
that only with methodical coordina- 
tion of marketing research, sales pro- 
motion, advertising, distribution and 
selling can a product be sold success- 
fully on a national basis. Crane’s pro- 
gram is a tribute to this policy. 
pref - 
erably by automobile. In fact, he 
justifiably could be dubbed the Rich- 
ird Haliburton of industrial advertis- 
ng. During peacetime, when gas, the 


Si Simmons loves to travel 


precious commodity, is available in 
unlimited quantities, he covers a good 
share of the country by motor. Un- 
derstandably enough, he likes to bring 
back memories of the far- 
flung places he visits. His ever-pres- 
ent camera is the means. A beautiful 
Kodachrome 
which includes about 1,200 negatives 
of the U. S. and 


more highly 


rece ord ed 


: 
collection of pictures, 


Acn in ill parts 
Canada, is one of his 
prized POSsessions. 
While he is essentially a family man, 
much of his family association has to 
long since 


be maintained at range, 


IN THE HAND 


Advertisers who want to reach the top 
buyers of Shipping. Handling, Warehous- 
ing and Distribution services and supplies 
don’t go beating around the bush. They 


A CHILTON 


© 


PUBLICATION 


for both 


MU. 5-8600 


- CHICAGO, ILL. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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both his son and daughter are living 
in California. 
It’s probable that when Si Simmons 











isn’t intensely absorbed with long 
range advertising and promotional 
programs (or snapping pictures with 






his precious color camera) he 
occasionally to look back 
his early days and how he started out 
from the little village of St. Joseph, Il! 

It’s been a long road, but an 


PAUSES 






and recall 




















road t] 5 a 
Milesto: > a. 


complishments along the way to 


esting worth while 


Simmons has traveled. 


position of high standing in industria 


marketing is good evidence of th 


sound character of Si Simmons and 
of his constructive work. 
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Increasing Usefulness 


quirements of customers and prosp 
tive customers for mew product 










supplying this information to the en 





DOSES 





gineering division for design pur 


products de- 






6. Analyzing new 










veloped in the engineering division to 





appraise possible sales volun and 


This analysis should be mad 
os 


l UCcVe 


pront. 






at an early enough stage of t 







opment sO the engineering div ision Wi 









not waste time and money on prod 
ucts which—even though tl per 
form well will be unprofitable beca 

of limited customer demand. Net 






many industrial companies have Cap- 


italized fully on this teamwo nd 






veloping new products. 






Determining the most 



















and lowest cost methods for d In 
ing present and new products. 

8. Developing product and cus- CAST 
tomer information and sales data as ; 
basis for pricing recommendations, — 
and assisting in making all important 7 
pricing decisions. . 

9. Promoting sales through adver 
tising and all of the other sales pr 
motion activities. ir 

In discharging these and other vo 
ume-building responsibilities, the ma! 
keting division will, of course, iffect In 
costs in other divisions of the business 

(To Be Continued ing h 
and s 
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_ bead Ba Bi asc — 


NEEDS YOUR EQUIPMENT 


In every direction—north, south, 

cast and west, this large staple in- 
4 

dustry requires thousands of tons 

The backlog 


ot hea y machinery. 


awaiting manufacturers 


In the milling, clarification, boil- 
ing house, power piant, repair shop 


and sugar house, much equipment 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
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Sea ala sat | 


such as boilers, furnaces, turbo-gen- 
erators, motors, steam engines, heat 
exchangers, pumps, piping, valves, 
fittings, condensing and cooling 
equipment, storage tanks, machine 
tools, and hundreds of other items 


are vitally necessary. 


“SUGAR,” 


the publication of 


the industry, has a pronounced in- 


wf 


fluence on the buying habits of 
this six billion dollar market. In 
“SUGAR” you reach Presidents, 
Vice Presidents, Secretaries, Treas- 
urers, Managers, Purchasing 
Agents, Engineers and Chemists in 
both the agricultural and process- 
ing fields. It is the only magazine 
reaching all the important purchas- 


chasing personnel. 


AFFILIATED 
PUBLICATIONS 


iR 
GAR REFERENCI 
FL CATALOGO i7lie 
EL MUNDO AZU 
DIESEL PROGRESS 
DIESEL ENGINE ¢ 
WORLD PETROLEUA 
PETROLEO DEL MUNI 
PETROLEUM WORI 


REX W. WADMAN 









Advertising Volume for June Issues of Business Papers 











































































































































and Totals for 6 Months n 
. Ww 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x1ll type page 
June Six Months Jun Six ) ( 
—Pages— —Pages— — Pages — pose s— 
industrial Group 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 Ad 
Aero Digest (semi-mo) 277 319 1,703 2,054 PR cocenninchadeontendh ae 54 53 344 331 ro 
Air Conditioning & Refrigera- Product Engineering .... $363 357 «2,183 2,366 An 
tion News (w) (11%x16)...... je42 33 261 206 Production Engineering & Man- 
American Aviation (semi-mo).. *99 *116 594 677 _ aaa e a 146 170 922 1,035 Ba 
American Builder ee 114 96 72: 507 Products Finishing er) sae 88 69 434 32) 
American City ; ‘ 121 106 624 473 Purchasing ....... ene aes 268 232 1,591 1,440 Di 
American Machinist (bi-w) 544 *529° 3,532 3,417 De: 
Architectural Forum . ss 161 128 990 731 Railway Age (Ww) ...........e.--; 292 220 1,906 1,723 Ho 
Architectural Record i ; 148 9 781 540 Railway Purchases & Stores... 132 111 795 663 Ho 
Automotive & Aviation Indus- Ss 8 ee 91 79 523 436 H 
tries (bi-w) .. 360 290 2,081 1,796 SO >=»=Ee ee oe 99 88 581 493 4 
Aviation o 299 360 1,694 1,991 Sew & 
bape t pasa ‘ , s ’ Sewage Works Engineering..... 27 25 150 129 
Aviation Maintenance .. : 102 112 599 589 Southern Power & Industry... 120 118 709 729 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w). coves $1285 160 916 795 EEE cea eseccssccces Oe — < = 
. . + Ls. Supervision ...............: = oaks 25 22 147 127 
Bedding ... nh nie 81 68 362 309 = 7 < 28 
Brewers’ Digest .. ‘ ; *40 *31 209 167 Telephone Engineer ............ *44 *40 339 295 
Brick & Clay Record.. ; *29 *18 186 150 , <  , easier *$117 *89 677 586 
Bus Transportation ; 167 138 963 724 . & . eee? aeey 189 163 1,105 931 J 
Butane-Propane News 64 49 347 251 Timberman ..............-.. *96 °74 574 433 ind 
Tool & Die J , 5 8 979 5 @ [ra 
The Canner (w) , iccedixe “Re *91 658 597 . ae Seaerwe: oon sand ms _ Br) 
Ceramic Industry deg beer *52 *40 377 306 Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 60 72 387 405 Cla. 
Chemical & Enginee ring News. 75 79 456 431 Water Works & Sewerage...... 154 160 421 382 
Chemical Industries ; ca *95 677 533 weer ie —yr~4 seeeecececcess 82 73 458 439 “ 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- est Coast Lumberman........ *110 90 656 562 
neering .. F , 338 314 2,035 1,863 Western Construction News.... 116 95 653 575 
Civil Engineering pipette Lh 38 34 228 199 Wood Worker ree *74 *62 411 3a 
ae i ete eae 164 135 893 729 Woodworking Digest (44gx619).. 99 88 553 Ht 
Construction Digest (bi-w)..... *101 *83 601 507 eee rigs 
Censtruction Methods (9x12)... 129 114 796 684 5 ree fr ee ee 18,116 16,299 104, 263 93,459 
CTE = ncevnccesnceeues 36 33 273 220 
Contractors & E nginee rs Monthly Trade Group Ci 
(9%x14) ebubanbcedes 58 51 333 283 BROTSEN DTG. oc cccceséccees 88 70 590 449 
‘otton spares ~ 155 134 865 808 American Druggist ........... 134 118 874 7 B Se 
Diesel Progress (84x11) 100 79 558 449 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo) *159 *124 833 13 
Building Supply News......... *§R0 *§59 585 417 @\ 
Electric Light & Power 118 97 538 451 "he : 
Electrical Contracting .......... 129 119 739 639 . —_—_ at Age _... sell 
Electrical South .. coun 49 37 272 219 oo 33 2 ; : 
Blectrical West |... : ae 86 512 424 my OR meee 98 4 —= eo 
Electrical World (w) t311 265 1,720 1,442 oh ARES >. ? 123 tr fp outl 
iootenmiae 2331 0356 1979 778 Fountain Daemon oe ee 25 13 123 i 
Engineering & Mining Journal 162 137 872 744 > —e ihvwhened 151 134 7n9 611 der 
> e- , “ ‘ 9 © ofe2 . eeeeteces +) Oe 
Engineering News-Record (w). “349 8 *§t443 2,256 2,024 Grocery Editions Rel, St cipal 81 71 548 48) ture 
Factory Management & Main- Commercial Car Journal ...... 195 202 1,155 1,063 ing 
tenance ‘ 51 353 2,149 2,0 T * , 9 
Wire Maainecrine 49 43 ae ‘Sep Domestic Engineering .......... 153 114 812 oe In « 
Food Industries , 177 141 1,008 822 Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 147 81 858 4 
The Foundry 240 238 =1,297 1,185 ea : ‘ Rob 
a Farm Implement News (bi-w).. 1119 91 744 581 pan} 
was 16 38 261 218 Fueloil & Oil Heat.......... 69 51 384 267 
Gas Age (bi-w) *8)112 *8135 557 478 f 
os oe . Geyer’s Topics ..... 80 55 503 a1 fy Pany 
eating, Piping & Air Condi- Glass Diges $ 53 
tioning 123 110 827 698 _— _— ~ . . Man 
Heating & Ventilating 85 68 458 346 Hardware Age (bi-w)........ 249 72 1,598 1,261 @ who 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- Jewelers’ Circular — The aa . , said: 
istry (two editions) 150 151 903 897 stone bi 7 oh aah dali - on aes ame ~ ~~ 
Industrial Finishing (4%x6%4) 91 77 AA, 410 ; Store & te ser 2) F 35 8 
a gg ~~ 4 ® an 154 133 863 759 Liquor Store & Dispenser... 63 51 354 2 
Iron Age (w) * 1/693 *t743 4,306 4,194 Men's Reporter (9x11%) 137 112 901 68 ag 
: ; be ae ‘ Pas Motor . 147 123 810 66° the 
Laundry Age (semi-mo) *'74 *57 28 320 Motor Age : Hi 116 101 690 528 it : 
Machine Design 340 °687 1.815 1,396 , vr. , . ‘ = _ 9 - 85 
Machine Tool Blue Book (4%x NJ (National Jeweler) (54%x7%%) 214 176 1,345 naan divid 
6%) 364 61 2.167 2.137 Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 132 122 788 7 | 
Machinery 171 49 2,138 2.006 . . gove 
Manufacturers Record $152 56 481 33 Photographic Trade News (91x . 7 on ta 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 13% )  edledy ¥ Latch : 3% 26 207 + _ 
Review 75 oR4 1.655 1.790 Plumbing & Heating Journal 51 29 273 iss "l 
Mechanical Engineering 132 113 "765 60° St y . BS } 1 
_ PIN --+:- 36 «60 4 Sheet Metal Worker. aa *f5 52 43 €s 
+ be nantzation (4 13/16x7 5/16) ge 0 533 432 Southern Automotive Journal... 79 74 495 48 sible 
aeeen, Zomening - 50 449 419 Southern Hardware ...... ae 85 72 $91 ) whic 
Metal Progress 186 165 994 970 Sporting Goods Dealer 81 51 578 38° = 
Metals and Alloys 230 199 1,281 1,128 Syndicate Store Merchandiser ; i eXisty 
oo Re oma 326 303 we ee. WEED cetesancaes * 97 81 632 tials 
§ plies 239 222 43 .280 — 
Mining and Metallurgy +4 33 187 178 Underwear and Hosiery Review 172 112 1,028 % 
| Modern Machine Shop (4%x6%) t45 334 1,993 1,985 , " - 38 perm 
Modern Packaging : : "148 *93 790 "56K Wholesaler’s Salesman .. a 88 6% #9 : whic] 
Modern Plastics *183 *155 1,055 922 — —— an odi 
’ . * 7.16 modi 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 119 106 679 616 Total .- teens . 3,636 2,894 21,97 17,10 1 
| National Petroleum News (w) 148 106 803 568 resale 
National Provisioner (w) 142 106 759 657 Export Group ket Vv 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 1570 377 3,099 2,462 American Automobile (Overseas 4 x 
Oil Weekly (w) *)/264 *221 1,580 = 1,298 EE th oehs «iv btgheer canes 33 26 322 24 Pany 
Organic Finishing tt17 0 101 0 American E xporter (Two Edi- a 7 Surpl; 
Paper Industry & Paper World 93 80 569 456 peteak femenassess++ts A460 _ art “v4 Work, 
Paper Mill News (w) “*gti76 «© °§137 736 638 ity bed z 3 on iy; 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *i§t197  *§182 1,040 861 Farmaceutico osees 42 51 372 4 Vides 
Pencil Points 105 67 563 347 Hacienda (Two Editions)....... 101 81 704 = plu 
| Petroleum Engineer y172 138 1,102 913 I : I . de 
Petroleum Refiner 214 211.245 21,177 ngenieria Internacional In- a5: 6c JB Same 
Pit & Quarry °94 eas 702 588 SD ciavkbascenedten utes 112 93 759 ‘ 
Power a 305 291 1.641 1.566 Ingenieria Internacional C on- 41! Th 
Power Plant Engineering . 148 132 876 "794 TUPUCCION «.- +22 esse eeee rene. 80 = ad cal 
Practica] Builder (10%4x15) §26 $18 165 114 Oficina Mecanica Moderna. : 131 109 249 oH re 
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Revista Aerea Latiio America. 

Revista Rotaria 

Span 
73/16) 

Tall 
ter 


Mecanico Moderno (quar- 


World Petroleum . 


Tot . rere 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% x14).. 
American Funeral Director .... 
American Hairdresser 
American Restaurant 


Banking (7x10 3/16) 


Dand W 
Dental Survey 


Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Hotel World-Review (w) (914x14) 


Industrial 


Marketing 


112 709 


Medical Economics (44x6%).... § 100 616 


Modern Beauty Shop 


Modern Hospital 


88 379 
156 1,047 


Modern Medicine (44x6%) .... 5 125 808 


Nation's Schools 


42 377 


Occupational Hazards (44%4x6%). 48 302 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16).... 139 872 


Restaurant Management bg 54 401 


Scholastic Coach 


*17 148 


School Management (9%x11%).. <A... 13 137 


Traffic World (w) 


$Includes Special issue. 
tFive issues. 


issue estimated. 


ttEstablished January, 1945. 


92 660 


1,906 1,741 11,743 10,721 


*Includes classified advertising. ||Last 
+Three issues. e@Two issues. 
AMay and June issues combined. 


Figures appeared in June tabulation. 


Note: 


The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
without permission. 


176 Papers Reach Half-Year Mark Showing 13.7% Gain Over 1944 


June 1944 


Industrial 16,299 
Trade Sane ate 3,6: 2,894 
Beport ..... pi ewheneseuie 315 947 
Class 1,741 


Grand Total 21,881 


Cutting Tool Makers 
Sell U. S. Surpluses 


@Manufacturers of cutting tools will 
ell government surpluses of such 
equipment, under the terms of a plan 
outlined in Detroit on June 12. Un- 
der this arrangement, each manufac- 
turer would engage in a contract mak- 
ing him an agent of the government. 
In commenting on the plan, W. G. 
Robbins, president, Carboloy Com- 
pany division of General Electric Com- 
pany, and head of the Cutting Tool 
Manufacturers’ Association, under 
whose auspices the meeting was held, 
said: 

“We regard this as the finest co- 
operative method yet developed for 
the disposal of surplus war material. 
lt protects the interests of both in- 
dividual manufacturers and of the 
government, as well as those of the 


r this plan, it becomes pos- 
‘ible immediately to scrap surpluses 
which have no market value in their 
‘xistine form, making the raw mate- 
als available for other purposes; it 
Permits quick reconversion of tools 
which ave a definite use with slight 
modifications; it makes available for 
resale standard types of tools at mar- 
ket Value without the dangers accom- 
Panying indiscriminate dumping of 
‘urpluses; and it protects the jobs of 
Workers in the industry, since it pro- 
Vides proportionate sales of sur- 
plus an newly produced tools of the 
‘ame type by each manufacturer.” 
The association made an unequivo- 
al recommendation that the plan be 
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Page % 

Gain Gain 

1,817 11.1 

742 25.6 
368 38.5 
165 9.f 
4. 


Six Months 


3,092 1 


adopted, and members appeared unani- 
mous in indicating their individual ap- 
proval. The new method was explained 
by representatives of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


Bentley Joins Agency 
Robert W. Bentley has joined Gebhardt 


and Brockson, Inc., Chicago, as account 
executive. 

He was formerly advertising manager 
and sales representative of C. F. Pease 
Company, Chicago. 


Willoughby to Retire 


Victor R. Willoughby will shortly sever 
his half-century association with American 
Car and Foundry Company, New York 

He joined the company in 1896 after 
graduating from the University of Mich- 
igan. He is now vice-president and direc- 
tor of research and development 


McCrum with 
Wickwire Spencer 


Sidney E. McCrum has joined Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Company, New York, 
as assistant advertising manager. 

He was formerly assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager of Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York. 


Beck Opens Detroit Office 

After a year directing Dodge advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, Dan Beck has 
established the Executives Selection and 
Training Institute in Detroit. 

The organization will develop tests to 
determine whether salesmen and others 
are suited for particular positions. Mr. 
Beck spent 14 years with the sales depart- 
ment of Dodge division, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. 


Fenwal Appoints Snow 


Fenwal, Inc., Ashland, Mass., manufac- 
turer of Thermoswitches and other types 
of temperature regulation devices, has 
placed its advertising account with Cory 
Snow, Boston, effective July 1. 


Page 
Gain 
93,459 10,804 
17,164 4,811 

5,541 796 
10,721 1,022 


126,885 17,433 


1945 1944 





French Starts Agency 


Following his resignation as public re- 
lations director of American Forest Indus- 
tries, Inc., Washington, D. C., Charles R. 
French has announced plans to establish 
an advertising agency in Washington. 

Chapin Collins has taken over Mr. 


French's former post. 


Mrs. Smith Christens Ship 


Mrs. Milo E. Smith, wife of the adver- 
tising manager of Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company, builder of the vessel, chris- 
tened the U. S. S. Krishna at Seneca, Ill., 
recently. 

Mrs. Smith was designated by Rear Ad- 
miral Arthur S. Carpenter, USN, Com- 
mandant of the Ninth Naval District, as 
sponsor of the Krishna. 


Neifeld Heads AMA Chapter 
Dr. M. R. Neifeld, Beneficial Manage- 


ment Corporation, was elected president 
of the Northern New Jersey Chapter, 
American Marketing Association, at the 
annual meeting in Newark. 

Col. E. C. Stover, Jr., Charles Dallas 
Reach Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Irving Underhill, Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation, treasurer; Elza Zumpe, 
National Oil Products Company, secretary. 


Mercready Promises 
New Kind of Agency 


Herbert V. Mercready has resigned as 
executive director of the industrial adver- 
tising division of A. W. Lewin Company, 
Newark, N. J., to form Mercready and 
Company, a new agency with offices at 
605 Broad Street, Newark. The new or- 
ganization will be ready for business July 
2 with the slogan, “We cover the entire 
industrial product promotion job.” 

Mr. Mercready, formerly vice-president 
of O. S. Tyson & Co., New York agency, 
and former president of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, joined 
Lewin last September when the company 
created its industrial advertising depart- 
ment. 
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STAYING IN THE 


—FOOD BUSINESS— 


AFTER “V-J” DAY? 
vvv 


* °° War conditions have 
caused the origination of 
many interesting food busi- 
nesses and the expansion of 
others. 


°° *Some may sincerely 
think it best to “get out,” 
while others are visualizing 
expanded markets and many 
new products. 

7 ae ad- 
dressed to those who defi- 


message is 
nitely need practical con- 
sultation on such functions 
as—developing postwar 
market potentials involving 
minimum plant reconversion 

a redesign of plant and 
equipment after market 
studies, so as to determine 
sensible plans for expansion 
of distribution 
can I sell my entire plant, 


or, “where 


products, trade marks, ete. 
or make a satisfactory as- 
sociation with others.” 


°° ®* Many have considered 
us a dependable source for 
“Food Field 
Thanks to these “many,” 
who have undoubtedly found 


Counsel.” 


we are equipped to offer sat- 
We are 


therefore now able to serve 


istactory services. 


a few select additional 


clients. 


°° *tLet us have “your 


thinking.” Write in confi- 
dence. Possibly we can help 
in working out the correct 


answers to vou problems. 


VvVYV 


FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
WHITEHALL 2116 
TLLINOTS 


SALES CONSULTANTS 


Sé €. WALTON PLACE 
CHICAGO 11 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME OF CANADIAN BUSINESS 
PAPERS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1945 AND 1944 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 


Pages 
Six Months 
Industrial Group 1945 1944 
British Columbia Lumberman. 476 422 
Canada Lumberman (6%7x10) 
CED weveescdcenceeeses 346 293 
Canadian Aviation ............ 604 666 
Canadian Chemistry & Process 
NEE sudsscecedeceddsests 309 283 
Canadian Farm Implements 
fT a necheaceesesheeeun 174 126 
Canadian Fisherman .......... 174 134 
Canadian Food Packer ....... *197 *155 
Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News (13%4x10%) ........... 263 229 
Canadian Machinery & Manu- 
CRONE BOO ccccccuceccss 966 955 
Canadian Metals and Metal- 
lurgical Industries .......... 145 137 
Canadian Mining Journal ..... *510 479 
Canadian Printer and Pub- 
ee Gee cdevidscacnasece *246 *215 
Canadian Purchaser .......... 314 336 
Canadian Shipping & Marine 
Engineering News .......... 319 328 
Canadian Textile Journal (bi- 
weekly) ..... bana Fe 461 
Canadian Transportation ..... 371 374 
Canadian Woodworker (67x10) 171 147 
Electrical Digest sed nendieiie 111 78 
Electrical News and Engineer- 
ing (674x100) (semi-mo)...... 347 299 
Engineering Journal .......... 32 33 
Harbour and Shipping sl 150 
Industrial Canada <i 712 687 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Journal of Canada , 118 90 
Manufacturing and Industrial 
Engineering , 268 228 
Modern Power and Engineering 460 390 
Plant Administration - ola 153 
Prairie Lumberman od 59 67 
Pre Cambrian . : 95 80 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada (13 issues) Te *530 
Shoe Leather Journal (674x10). 334 289 
Timber of Canada hev 276 261 
Western Miner 370 334 
Total . bitec .-10,562 9,709 
Trade Group 1945 1944 
Bookseller & Stationer & Office 
Equipment Journal 161 $9 
Canadian Automotive Trade 384 287 
Canadian Baker 123 95 
Canadian Beverage Review (bi- 
mo) _ ee 104 77 
Canadian Blacksmith, Welder 
& Repairman (74x10) 99 90 
Canadian Cigar & Tobacco 
Journal (67x10) 107 95 
Canadian Dairy & Ice Cream 


Journal 297 267 
Canadian Florist (74x10) 111 SS 
Canadian Grocer (semi-mo) 70 350 
Canadian Paint and Varnish 

Magazine 200 145 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal (9x12) (semi-mo)........ 352 
Canadian Reporter (9x115%) 
(QUMTCOTEY) no ccccccccsscceses 144 
Drug Merchandising (semi-mo) 404 


Electrical Appliances & Con- 
tracting (64X10) .........+.+. 16¢ 
Furniture and Furnishings 
GREED otdeusesscbenansckasa 359 
General Merchant of Canada _ 
CP OOD oS nnet. oe vosexsoses 54 
Gift Buyer (bi-mo)............ 114 
Hardware and Metal (bi- 
eT 729 
Men's Wear Merchandising 
COT MIBT) nc sccceccescesessse 131 
Motor in Canada ........ er 
Motor Magazine (74x10) 348 
Nabob Magazine (74x10) ..... 10 
LePrix Courant ............ i ae 
Quill & Quire , sa ehatacow Ie 
tadio Trade-Builder ..... : 227 
Retailer eae - ‘a 
Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & 
Steamfitter i ae 
La Semaine Commerciale (74x 
10) . sees pe 1,04 
Sports Goods and Playthings... 168 
Stylewear (9%x12%) (bi-mo).. 5 
Trader and Canadian Jeweler.. 352 
Western Canada Coal Review 
CTPRMES) ccceccseecsccevesceses 
Total .. - 7, 6 
Class Group 194 
Bus and Truck Transport in 


Canada Sdbenebee : , . } 
Business Management (9 issues) 44 
Canadian Business ........ .. 410 
Canadian Doctor (6%x514).. 256 
Canadian Hospital : ) 
Canadian Hotel Review and 
Restaurant >ieiane 1 
Canadian Journal of Compara- 

tive Medicine and Veterinary 

Science se ee ee it 
Canadian Underwriter (semi- 

ae —_ a 
Engineering and Contract Rec- 

ord . - sie ee 
Financial Post (164¢x21%4).. 


. 


Canadian Papers Show 6-Months’ Gain of 14.7% 


Six Months 
Indust tl 


Cla 


Grand Total 


i ge ice yearly INDUSTRIAL MARKETING publishes the advertising volum« 
of a representative group of Canadian business publications, divid 


industrial, trade and class groups on the basis of editorial direction. 


The above tabulation, showing figures for the first six months of 
compared with the first six months of 1944, reveals that the average ga 


79 Canadian papers included is 14.7 per cent. 


that these business papers have carried:2,785 more pages of advertising 


in 1945 than in the comparable period of 1944. 


In individual classifications, the 32 


Hotel and Restaurant Maga- 
zine oan i o* an a OS 
Journal of Canadian Dental 
Association (644x944) . , 299 
Municipal World (7%x10%4).... ¢ 
Oral Health (7% x5%4).... ; ’ 
School Progress (quarterly). 
Total 
* Includes classified 
Note These figures must not D 
or reproduced without permissiot 
Page 
1945 1944 Gain 
10,562 9 7O9 g52 
7,609 6,012 1,597 
544 209 335 
715 18.930 9 785 
d 
vol ( 
In concrete terms, this 
papers in the industrial division ¢ 


853 more pages of display advertising than in the January-to-June perio 


year, constituting an increase of 8.8 per cent. 

The largest gain appears in the trade paper division where 32 magazin« 
1 substantial increase of more than one-quarter as many pages as were 
in the first half of 1944—a gain of 26.6 per cent, or 1,597 pages. 

Class magazines maintain a sizable lead over their 1944 six months’ 


The 15 publications representing this classification have done 10.4 per cé 


advertising business-so far in 1945, an increase of 335 pages. 
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Official photograph of the National Association of Manufacturers at 
the Second War Congress of American Industry, held in New York 


r/hale jai, In all ways, the U. S. today, is a bigger engineers, the business executives, the professional 


Gain A é 
8.8 country than it was 10 years ago. men, the college-trained men and women. 


t Aebhe oid But America’s higher-positioned, Pars him Perrin For TIME paces our na- 
higher-educated, higher-incomed groups have grown tional income-and-education progress—into the new 
at an even faster rate than the rest of the nation. and greater American economy that lies ahead. 


“ are ' 
—_ & Agee * etd. And the circulation of TIME, 
de The Weekly Newsmagazine, marches right along 
with the growth of these top-bracket groups: the 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


NIAA National Conference for 1945 Called Off 


ODT ruling on transportation makes annual get-together impossible 


iy Sttownee a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, held 
in Chicago June 21, James R. Kear- 
ney, Jr., president of the association, 
announced that there will be no na- 
tional conference of NIAA this year 

President Kearney disclosed that the 
step was taken in deference to the 
wishes of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, which has pointed out that 
transportation requirements in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the war 
in the Pacific will make it impossible 
to authorize conventions in 1945, and 
the executive committee of the NIAA 
agreed with the president in calling 
off the conference. 

The election of new national officers, 
always one of the highspots of the 
conference, will be done by mail 
voting. Plans for the execution of 
this unusual procedure are being made 
and will be announced shortly. 


NIAA has gone through the war 
period with comparatively little diffh- 
culty in this respect, and it is con- 
fidently believed that by 1946 it will 
be possible to resume the annual meet- 
ings which have added so much both 
to the fund of general knowledge and 
the good fellowship which is an out- 
standing characteristic of the indus- 
trial advertising and marketing field. 

Suggestions have been made that 
some of the local chapters may be able 
to arrange joint meetings with a mini- 
mum of traveling, holding the number 
who would have to use public trans- 
portation facilities below 50. Presi- 
dent Kearney pointed out, however, 
that this is entirely a matter for the 
chapters to decide, though he added 
that the national officers would be glad 
to cooperate by attending any special 
group meetings that could be arranged 
and bringing members up to date on 
the current expanded activities of the 
NIAA. 

Incidentally, plans have been made 
to maintain closer contact with the 


152 


N.L A.A. 


President: 


Ylows 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4236 


Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Executive Secretary: \W. LANE WITT 


chapters through Lane Witt, executive 
secretary, who will meet with the local 
groups often enough both to reflect 
national policies to them and to bring 
back to headquarters detailed informa- 
tion regarding the many interesting 
and useful activities which are being 
developed in organization work 
throughout the country, as well as in 
Canada. 

National Association Dues 
Increase Means Broader 
Activities 

@ Formal announcement has _ been 
made by Vice-President Arnold An- 
drews, of NIAA, that the dues in- 
crease of the national association from 
$5 to $10 has been approved by the 
membership, and the association will 
now begin to have the increased funds 
with which to carry on in a bigger 
and better way for the benefit of the 
mere than 2,800 members of the asso- 
ciation. 


REUNION IN MONTREAL 


@ Presidents, presidents and presidents were in the limelight when Technical Ac 
Association, Montreal, held its annual dinner meeting inaugurating new executives. 
The chapter's presidential reunion was for the purpose of giving members a chron 
review of the progress TAA has made since its inception in 1938. 
F. A. McLean, publicity manager, Canadian | gersoll 


and terms of office are, left to right: 


Rand Company, Ltd. (1940-41); John O. Pitt, advertising manager, Canadian Fe 


Headquarters has called attention to 
the fact that one of the first of the 
new projects which is getting atten- 
tion under the new program is the 
proposed continuing study of indus- 
trial advertising readership. Meetings 
have been held with cooperating or- 
ganizations, including the Association 
of National Advertisers, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
and the Associated Business Papers, as 
well as with the Advertising Research 
Foundation, which will administer the 
project when it is set up. 


The Foundation, which is sponsored 
jointly by the ANA and the Four A’s, 
is now conducting similar studies for 
newspapers (the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading), the farm publi- 
cations and the car card interests. It 
has developed the organization and the 
techniques which will enable it to do 
an effective job in the industrial ad- 
vertising field, and likewise the results 


vertisers 
logice 
Past and present chiefs 


rbanks 


Morse Company, Ltd. (1941-42); W. A. Bates, advertising manager, Steel Company o 
Canada, in-coming president (1945); A. R. McGill, manager for Canada, Young & Rubica™ 


retiring president (1944-45); H. S. Van Coyoc, advertising manager, Canada Cemer 
pany, TAA's first president, and A. P. Darcel, advertising manager, Crane, Ltd. (194 


+ Con 
194) 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING - May 1945 Issue 
CIRCULATION STATEMENT 
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United States census reports show that 
ever three-fourths of the entire val- 
vetion of manufactured products in 
this country is produced in the com- 
peratively small territory indicated 
by the sheded pertion of the map. 
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than one hundred. = 
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NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


May 1945 issue 


| 


New England 1,739 
| Middle Atlantic ...:.... 6,812 
| South Atlantic ......... 1,625 
East North Central ..... 3,616 
East South Central ..... 430 
West North Central ..... 663 
West South Central ..... 690 
NN sna cnieinnnies 249 
EY Sige cesar 1,706 


_ 


UNITED STATES TOTAL .17,530 

















U.S. Territories ....... 68 
RR cio 389 
Perea 
TOTAL NET PAID ...... 18,486 
Includes 15,926 
A S.M.E. Members 
Unpaid Distribution ... 495 





TOTAL DISTRIBUTION. . 18,981 








Read by the VITAL Factors 


in Industrial Buying 


More and more the selective responsibilities for plant equipment and 


materials are placed upon the men who are qualified, by technical 


knowledge and experience, to distinguish types and makes that will 


best perform their functions under given conditions. 


It is those classes of industrial executives that are served by 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


The impelling force behind the effectiveness of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING is the searching interest of the engineers whose 
publication it is. Their interest is searching because the respon- 
sibility for sound (economic) industrial progress is their major 
responsibility. With them nothing is final. Always there is the 
urge for advanced methods, for improved processes, for equip- 
ment and materials that measure up. Open-mindedness is their 
acquired attitude—acquired through the inherent nature of 
their work. 


But while these engineering executives are studying and con- 
templating the industrial and engineering trends discussed in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, they are ever conscious of the 
immediate needs, and looking for apparatus and materials that 
will fill those needs. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provides an unequalled means 
for manufacturers to attain and maintain a highly strategic 
position among the men who carry the real responsibility for 
plant equipment and materials—the men with the power to 
make decisions. Tangible evidence of the value of MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERING as a business building factor exists in 
the character of the advertisers who appear in it consistently. 





DNIOTINIING TWN OIA 


: 





In the above states (shaded area 
of map) which produce over three- 
fourths of the entire valuation of 
manufactured products in this 
country, live 83% of the American 
readers of MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING — 14,492 engineers and 
engineer-executives, representing 
an industrial buying power of 
enormous extent. 











Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PROCESSING 


If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


MEMBER CCA 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


COIM LEADERS 


@ Newly-installed officers of Central Ohio Industrial Marketers gather ‘round the board to 


make preliminary plans for the coming year. 


Seated, left to right: N. F. Derr, Bell Sound 


System, treasurer; L. H. McReynolds, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, vice-president; W. T. Burgess 
Denison Engineering Company, president, and William Arter, Jaeger Machine Company 


secretary. 


Standing, left to right: Art Mahoney, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, director; Gus K 


Bowman, Byer & Bowman, retiring president, and John Stover, John Stover Company, director 


of a study by the Foundation would 
be generally acceptable to the field. 

Many of the discussions have related 
to the scope of the proposed study. 
Some of those interested in research- 
ing readership in the business paper 
field have felt that the study should 
be comprehensive, and endeavor to de- 
termine the readership of business pa- 
pers in general, as well as the reader- 
ship of the advertisements which they 
contain. While this question has not 
been finally decided, it is believed that 
the majority opinion now leans to a 
study specifically limited to reader- 
ship of advertisements. 

One of the reasons for this opinion 
is that many efforts have been made 
to develop a technique for researching 
business paper readership without ar- 
riving at any definite conclusions. The 
Associated Business Papers sponsored a 
pilot study in a typical city, conducted 
by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, a number of years ago, and it 
was not felt that the results of this 
study were sufficiently definitive to 
justify its extension to a larger and 
more representative area. 

The whole project is still in the dis- 
cussion stage, and it may be several 
months before the details are sufh- 
ciently worked out to enable a specific 
plan to be announced. However, it 
can be said that the NIAA is strongly 
in favor of the general idea, that it is 
cooperating with all other interests 
involved, and that it is hopeful that 
a workable plan can be set up which 
will benefit advertisers, agencies and 
publishers in the industrial field by 


giving them specific information as to 
what kinds of advertisements are best 
read and what types of copy are poorly 
read. That information, it is believed, 
would result in a definite improve- 
ment in industrial advertising, and 
thus lead to an important increase in 
the contribution which it makes 
the effective and economical distribv- 
tion of goods to industry. 


Brastow Made Life 
Member 


An honorary life membership in th 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council, Western New England chap- 
ter, was recently bestowed upon L. | 
Brastow, Trumbull Electric Compan) 
Plainville, Conn., veteran New Eng- 
land industrial advertiser. 


P. F. Bannister, advertising mat- 
ager, Fafnir Bearing Company, Ne* 
Britain, Conn., acting as first vice 
president of IAMC, officially presente? 


P. F. Bannister, advertising manage’, Fafni 
Bearing Company, presents L. L. Brastov 
Trumbull Electric Company, with a |ife me™ 
bership in the Western New Englan chapte 
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ction of National Petroleum News 
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d chap ppeals to refinery men all the way 
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Mr. Brastow with notification of his 
life membership. 

For 38 years Mr. 
“Trumbull Cheer”, 
external publication of his company, 


himself. He 


Brastow has 
edited monthly 


writing every issue 


served as Trumbull sales manager un- 
til 1936 was made director 
promotion. He officially re- 
last January but he con 


“Trumbull Cheer.”’ 


when he 
ot sales 
tired on 


tinues to edit 


New Officers, Outing 
for MIM 


Following its annual election of 


othcers, the following new executives 


Thi business of turning out well 
groomed publications may look 
easy, to the outsider. But as in every 
other prote ssion, it take *s expe rience 
to enable a printer to turn out a 
goodly number of quality publica- 
tions with see ‘mingly little effort. 


The secret lies in personnel and 
equipment, The right men pos- 
sessed of the right equipment can 
do a consiste ently good job when 





were installed for Maryland Industrial 
Marketers: 

President, Charles R. Collins, sales 
manager, May Oil Burner Company; 
vice-president, Henry G. Erck, Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Co.; secretary, Rose 
F. Kennedy, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Gathmann Engineering Com- 
pany, and treasurer, L. Hemsley Den- 
ton, Baltimore Convention Bureau. 


Directors are Louis F. Cahn, retir- 
president, Cahn-Miller, 
V. Baker, Publicity 
Arthur H. Gladmon, 
Pittsburgh Plate 
chosen junior 


ing president, 
Inc., and Henry 
Engravers, Inc. 

advertising manager, 
Glass Company, was 


rightly directed and encouraged. 

That’s all for now . . . except that 
you ought to know that here at 
WNU we re doing a really good 
printing job for an impressive 
number of publisher-clients. Like 
you, they expect quality printing 
at a fair price ...and they are 
getting it. 

We'll be glad to tell you more at 
your convenience. 
DEPARTMENT 


PUBLICATION 


WESTERN anxoovee 1830 
oe 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 



















@ After final ballots were cast at the North. 
ern California Industrial Advertisers Asso 
ciation election of officers, H. A. Sawin 
Yuba Mfg. Company (left), retiring presi. 
dent, held congratulatory conference with 
newly-elected Mildred R. Webster, Spencer 
W. Curtiss, Inc., NIAA director-elect fo 
NCIAA, and John A. Corlett, General Elec. 
tric Company, incoming president. Other 
officers chosen for 1945-46 were: Vice-pres. 
dent, R. T. Reinhardt, Kaiser Services, Oat 
land; secretary-treasurer, R. C. Williams 
Columbia Steel Company; directors, Car 
W. Dysinger, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 
pany, and Roy M. McDonald, president, the 
Roy M. McDonald Company. All! excepi 
Mr. Reinhardt are located in San Francises 
























serve for a tw 





NIAA director to 
year term. 

As is its custom, in common with 
many other NIAA chapters, MIM’ 
last meeting of the fiscal year took 
the form of a day of golf, badminton 
softball, swimming, dinner, _hail- 
fellowing and surprise entertainment 
at the Country Club of Maryland. } 
C. Schuckel, Emery Advertising Com- 
pany, as committee chairman, was re- 
sponsible for the gala day’s program 


No Fun and Games for IMNJ 


It was the sad duty of the Spring 
Outing Committee of Industria 
Marketers of New Jersey to inform 
members that after 
every possibility, it had proven im 
possible to secure a suitable club tor 
the annual outing. 

The chapter thus suspended activ 
ties until Sept. 19 when its first 1 





















investigating 












meeting will take place. 

Marsteller Heads CIAA 
William A. Marsteller, vice-pres 

dent, The Edward Valve & Mts 


























Company, Inc., was elected yresident 
for the ensuing year of Chi igo In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association at it 


recent executive election. 















Vice-presidents chosen were Fran 
D. Ewing, The Fensholt Compan} 
Leonard B. Rhodes, Lyon Metal Prot 


ucts, Inc.; and Douglas Rader, Liné 
































berg Engineering Company. l¥® 
J. Shanz, The Mercoid Corporati 
will assume the duties of secretaty 
treasurer. Directorships were gv" 
John I. Carr, D. A. Stuart O Com 


pany; Arthur R. Mogge, A. R. Mog 
Inc.; Harry L. Ault, American-Ma® 
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gyperntender* 


Maintenance Supervisor? 
Pharmacist ? 


hich of these Buying 
Faciots do fou Sell, 7 


Dietitian? 


Directress Of harses?, 


ne 
sekeeP! ee 
How “09 ineer, ? 


Purchasing “ oe dry Mead: ? 


Cuslness Office , 


? 
Coeratin ‘ating Room Sypervison 5. ‘ Matenit 'y Room Si supervisor. 


The chances are you sell one of them in one 
hospital and another in the next. For in spite of 
the fact that all hospitals have one thing in com- 
mon, as havens for the sick and injured, their man- 
agement practices vary as widely as is the case 
in any industry where you sell your products or 
services. 


At Hospital "A" a given department head may 
have full authority to purchase expendable sup- 
plies but may not be empowered to buy equip- 
ment or fixtures. At Hospital "B" all purchases 
for the same department may be cleared through 
a purchasing agent. Hospital "C" may follow a 
completely different procedure where the super- 
intendent buys upon recommendation by the de- 
partment head. 


Thus the department head may vary in impor- 
tance from cases where he has full authority to 
others where he has none. And this degree of 
authority may vary greatly for one product as 
compared with another. 


For this reason advertising plays a very im- 
portant part in selling to the hospital market. 
Properly conceived and carried deeply into the 
omplex administrative structures of hospitals, it 
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can sell those who influence as well as control buy- 
ing. In a compact, concentrated market, where 
individual purchases are normally very large, such 
advertising can and does produce results greatly 
out of proportion to its cost. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT can take your story 
to all the people who influence purchases. Our 
balanced editorial program of “how to do it" arti- 
cles and the outstanding news service of the field, 
produces readership which takes hospital people 
right to your story. 


More than three quarters of the hospitals where 
‘HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is received route 
copies from one department head to another. And 
in articles, correspondence and display advertise- 
ments in each issue, we have urged even greater 
practice of this procedure so that our penetration 
into the market will be even greater. 


Hundreds of advertisers have found this the 
ideal medium for increasing their sales in one of 
the greatest of markets. Ask for our circular giv- 
ing the complete story about HOSPITAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, or better yet, have one of our repre- 
sentatives give you that story. 


Stasptal 


dlltug JeueMt 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
cation which is a member 
of both the ABU and ABP. 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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@ This special issue of “Copy,"’ Chicago 
chapter publication, was responsible for 


rousing many a laugh from its readers when Chi 
it appeared last month. Titled “Dopy” and By management Iago 
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published under the imposing masthead of men of the Central 4 

the Chicago Industrious Axegrinder's Asso- West as the source 4 ournal 
CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. ciation, it carried out its editorial theme of daily business of 

with gusto. Agencies, publishers, associa- news in the na- 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. tion officers and even IM’s Copy Chasers tion’s greatest in- pitiita as 
DETROIT: HIL BEST. 13) W. LAFAYETTE 8T came in for some solid ribbing in the form dustrial area. ts ini 






of weird photos, comic strips, and incredible 
ads all tied up with several bizarre arti- 
cles. The paper was distributed just prior 
to CIAA's annual golf meet, held this year 
at Medinah Country Club. Stanley J. 
Alling, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 


chairman of the outing, supervised the pro- PREFABRICATED HOMES 


gram enjoyed by more than 200 attendees 
e Journal of the Industry 
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Regardless of whether YOU ° 
eeardicss of | er YOUR Pacific War WANTED: 
dream home” is a cozy cottage ; isi 
fi “rn fe ql ; ; m Man to plan and write advertising and sales 
or a magnificent mansion, you wi ] Harvey Conover, president, Con- promotion. Should be young, enterprising 
want a copy of “How To Plan 4: . . and sales-minded, yet sufficiently familiar 
er-Mast Publishing ¢ ~ F~-- 
The Home You Want,” in your OverSnaaes eee °s."on~we with industrial selling and engineering - 
home idea file . New York, told members of the Cen- understand technical industrial equipmes 
. : : - 7 Engineering graduate preferred. Location 
Its 32 pages are packed full of tral New York Industrial Advertisers New York area. 
valuable ieee in home design and it its recent meeting of the mirac- INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
: = ‘ i é Y 
new equipment that you will want one Sh, Say we See ee vere OS 
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has done and is doing in bringing the —— 
Written by our own staff of ac- Pacific > d - Are You This Account Executive? 
cepted authorities on all modern acific war to Japan’s doorstep. - : 
hases of I buildi , , ‘ Somewhere there is an advertising 
phases o a building—men and Having just completed a 28,000- agency man with enough years of ex- 
women whose »s have bee as ; ge Ay 3 ; At, - 
ome 1o8e lives have been de mile flying trip from the U. S. to Pearl perience to know what the soot 
voted to the building business, its ie » o «5 WED Wants CO PUL EES AOUKY 
elaht casy-to-c0end chante Harbor, Marshall Islands, Western work in a small, compact agency of 11 
ght easy-to-read chapters cover i i y med 
, . ‘ LL: people. This man will know 1a, 
everything from financing to solar Carolines, the Marianas and the Phil- originate campaigns, write some copy 
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Send for yuur copy today. bombing mission over China, Mr. principals of some of their work. He 

Canue ‘ eran elite en summing és tirring may be 35—he may be 53—a se an 

> . . , 2 onove fas able to prese stirring, veteran to whom new horizons 0 

. RACTICAL BUILDER personal account of industry’s part in accomplishment still beckon. He'll 
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lamp shade, fastened a beer 





can full of G.I. bug-killer 


to it, and hung it on his 





light bulb. Here’s the 
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MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED is more useful to more fellows 
all the time. Thousands who were never before inter- 
ested in anything mechanical have learned exciting 
new mechanical skills in the service. They'll bring that 
new interest home with them—these young fellows are 
bound to be the neighborhood mechanical experts. 
Naturally, they will read and rely on Mechanix IIlus- 
trated, because it brings them the authoritative 
“newest news” of things mechanical that they don’t 
get anywhere else. Every month, thousands more of the 
world’s greatest coupon clippers are reacing Mecha- 
nix Illustrated from cover 

to cover. Add your adver- 
tising to their favorite 
reading by using Mech- 
anix Illustrated now. 
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* Have you seen 
the current 
PLASTICS WORLD? 


It reaches 25,000* executives in *& 
plastics and other industries 
the men who specify and buy in- 
dustrial products of all kinds. 


News of new products is read 
PROMPTLY and THOROUGHLY. 
RESULTS prove this. 


Consistent 


The unusual interest in plastics %& 
by present users and those study- 
ing future uses is added insurance 


of attention. 


You can reach this vast, respon- 
sive market in economical, stand- 
ard units costing only $76 to $88 


an issue. 


Ask us for a copy of PLASTICS 
WORLD and details. 


No cost or obligation. 


complete 


*plus pass-on readers. 


PLASTICS WORLD 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO INC. 55! FIFTH AVE 
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os emcee sam FRARC UM 
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@ Louis Brookman, Jr., Concrete and 
Marine Equipment, has been elected 
president of Chicago Business Papers 
Association succeeding Scranton Gil- 
lette, Gillette Publishing Company, 
who has been named director. 

W. W. Gothard, Domestic Engi- 
neering, was named vice-president; 
Scott Dowd, Paper Industry and Paper 
World, treasurer; and John H. Rear- 
don, Advertising Publications, Inc., 
secretary. 

In addition 
directors are 


Helper, and 


to Mr. Gillette, other 
Paul Clissold, Bakers’ 
Frank Kottra, Keeney 
Publishing Company. One or two 
additional directors may be named 
later, if the membership votes to en- 
large the directorate. 


@ After many years’ operation under 
the name of The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Ltd., this Toronto publish- 
ing organization has recently changed 
its title to the MacLean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd. 

No changes affecting personnel or 
policies have been announced. 


@ Paced by baritone Cy Perkins, west- 
ern manager, Petroleum Engineer, the 
Misfits of Chicago won the interna- 
tional championship in barber shop 
quartet singing last week. 
Harmonizing on “Home in Indiana” 
and “Back to My Little Grass Shack 
they stole the crown at 
the seventh annual contest sponsored 
by the SPEBSQSA (Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in Amer- 
i The contest was held in 


in Hawau,” 


ica, Inc.). 
Detroit. 


@A. Stanley Christie, president, Na- 
tional Business Publications, Ltd., Gar- 
denvale, Que., was elected president of 
the Periodical Press Association at its 
26th annual meeting held recently in 
Toronto. 

The four vice-presidents elected 
were: H. L. Southall, MacLean-Hunter 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Toronto; 
H. F. Weld, Farmer’s Advocate, To- 
ronto; A. M. O’Malley, Canadian 
Home Journal, Toronto, and B. K. 
Sandwell, Saturday Night, Toronto. 
T. J. Tobin, Canadian Countryman, 
is treasurer and I. D. Carson continues 


as executive vice-president 
retary. 


@ At the 30th annual meeting of th 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents held recently in Chicago, 
Stuart F. Heinritz, editor, Purchasing. 
was presented with the J. Shipman 
Gold Medal Award. This award js 
presented each year by the NAPA to 
the man who has by precept, exampk 
or distinguished service, made a notable 
contribution to the advancement of 
purchasing. 


Robert C. Swanton, president, Natione 
Association of Purchasing Agents, congratu- 
lates Stuart F. Heinritz, editor “Purchasing 
who holds the J. Shipman Gold Medel 
Award just presented him by NAPA in recog 
nition of his work in the purchasing field 


In presenting the award, Robert ¢ 
Swanton, purchasing agent, Winches 
ter Arms Company, and president o 
the association, said: “Mr. Heinritz 
utter sincerity, complete unselfishnes 
and unrelenting labors for the im- 
provement of purchasing technique 
and extension of the effective servic 
of purchasing agents, richly quality 
him as the recipient of this award.” 

Hein- 
yt ment 
annu!) 
ement 


As editor of Purchasing, M: 
ritz has twice received awards 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
competition for editorial ach 


yn June 


@ At a meeting of directors 
elected 


21, Joseph S. Hildreth wa ; 
president of Chilton Company, Phils- 
delphia business and industrial mag* 
zine publishers. 

He succeeds C. A. Mussel: 
of the company’s founders, 
comes chairman of the boar: 
Buzby was named head of 
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“Men who design, produce and purchase modern 
industrial machinery represent the major market for 
free-rolling ball bearings. We find Newsweek an 
effective means of reaching this type of audience. 
Its clear-cut, accurate reporting has definite appeal 
for the technically-minded reader and our use of this 
medium during the past six years has given a con- 


stant element of extra news value to our advertising.” 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 
= of state, federal agencies. 

aluable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS === 


503 Markel St., San Francisce 5, Californie 














Reaches exec- 
utives in charge of 
packing-transport-handling in 
ever 27,000 industrial, shipping, 
and traffic departments. 
Better Shipping Manual is published 
annually for shipping and traffic 
managers. 
Shipping Management, Inc. 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ROOFER 


und SIDING CONTRACTOR 


Has covered the cream of the roofing, 
siding, insulating and waterproofing 
contractor-dealers continuously for 
more than 35 years. 

Also Roofing Data & Reference 
Manual published annually. 


AMERICAN ROOFER 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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pany’s automotive division, the post 
vacated by Mr. Hildreth. 

Mr. Hildreth has been a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the company for 
21 years, and president of the auto- 
motive unit for the last ten. He 
entered the business magazine field in 
1909 as advertising manager of Mofor 
and Motor Boating, and resigned in 
1915 to become one of the publishers 
of an automotive magazine which was 
a forebear of Chilton’s Automotive 
and Aviation Industries. 

The Iron Age, Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, Motor Age, Commercial Car 
Journal, DSW and Hardware Age are 
among the 12 publications issued by 
Chilton Company. 


New Faces 


@ After appearing as a department in 
Tool & Die Journal for more than five 
years, Industrial Plastics was launched 
as a full-fledged magazine by Hueb- 
ner Publications, Cleveland, in June. 

Editorially, the 6% x 834-inch, 68- 
page publication will continue to cover 
the fields of plastic processing, fab- 
ricating and finishing but will expand 
to cover a broader and more compre- 
hensive range of subjects than was 
possible within departmental limits. 

Industrial Plastics is edited by Lt. 
Col. Paul L. Reed who is also associate 
editor of Tool & Die Journal. The 
magazine’s first printing of 10,000 
copies was distributed to a controlled 
subscription list. 


@ Materials Publishing Company, 
Pittsburgh, publishers of Corrosion, is 
preparing for publication a new 
monthly magazine, Material Move- 
ment. The first issue is slated for a 
July appearance. Its 40 pages will be 
divided equally between editorial and 
advertising. 

The magazine will be dedicated to 
the problems of effective material han- 
dling and the end results to be achieved 
by coordinated planning in the receiv- 
ing, storage, production, shipping and 
distribution of goods. 

For the duration of the paper short- 
age, Material Handling will go to a 
controlled circulation of 4,000 rotated 
to a list of 10,000. 


@ July is the initial publication month 
for Insulation, a new magazine to be 
devoted to heat and sound control. Its 
editorial scope will embrace insulation, 
storm sash, weather stripping, caulking 
and acoustics. 

The magazine is a publication of the 
Cantor Publishing Company, New 
York, which also issues Flooring. Ber- 
nard Hill has been appointed manag- 
ing editor. 
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“SNIPS” 
A Journal of Constructive 


el 
to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation 
Air Conditioning, Warm Af 
Heating and Roofing § Trade 
Used year after year by over 200 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
thelr market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, tii. 











The milk 
dustry 
spend 
$360,000, 00 


Milk Plant 


CHICAGO 


For further particulars see advertis 
ment page 181 MARKET DATA BOOK 


FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


We can clip all, or typical, speci- 
mens of advertisements and editorial 
articles on postwar themes. Many 
organizations are building postwar 
reference files NOW. We have back 
issue files of most business papers. 

Write for Booklet No. 20, “How Busi- 
ness Uses Clippings” that shows how 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies use this service. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


721 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, iLL 


in postwar for 
equipment 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MAN 


Preferably from 30 to 35 years old— 
technical education or mechanical bect- 
ground an advantage—a born desire te 
write, and with self-starting flair for 
ideas—should have had all ‘round a¢ 
vertising experience—ability to meet 
people easily and secure their co 
operation. 


The job is with a long-established suc 
cessful company with excellent post-wé 
prospects—needed as general man te 
assist Advertising Manager—good future 
for the right man. 





If you are interested send us your com 
plete personal and business history: '* 





clude age, marital and draft status, edu- 
cation, places and dates of employment 
salary expected. Your letter wil! be held 
in strict confidence. 
Advertising Manager, 
The Heald Machine Compaty | 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
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very producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 
ion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


dustrial ideas-of-the-month club. :, 
f Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 


speci- 

— The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
ostwar for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
> bact Brial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
papers. : , , 

» Busi: P'S that make some ideas or campaigns click and others N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
rs how Mail. Both individual and community industrial prob- locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 


s are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 


liscussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
hich make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many WHAT N. I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an = @N. I. A.A. GIVES YOU 


of the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales eppestuntty to heap tn tench geeems cease of ol o> 
TO . with general market develop- ports, studies and surveys 

motion. ments — with shifting com- made by special N. I. A. A. 
petitive conditions in your committees! 


bs ; ° ° . own industry! 
Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join mth enum vee oes & ‘enven ven 


e N. j ’ shin 3 ; first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those ee er ee ee re 


gional and national confer- your own industry and many 
ences! other industries! 





ngaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 
tial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 














Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 








Baltimore Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Boston Los Angeles Rochester 
Buffalo Mason-Dixon Rockford 
Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cincinnati Minnesota St. Louis 
future | Cleveland Montreal Toledo 
Columbus New Jersey Toronto 
an ae Detroit New York Western New England 
= ~_ ‘MOUIEB) a. Houston Philadelphia Youngstown 
s, edu- 
yment 
. ry (TIONAL INDUSTRIAL. ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
penn 100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
EXPORT SALES? 


with new export 
rtising problems? 
ket review your plans 
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who Knows export 


thand experience , 
Export Advertising Counsel 
\ —_ export sales 
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© NET? 


Members of 
Americon Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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849. The 19 Basic U. S. Inventions 


A patent attorney describes how the 
Edison, Bell, Tesla and other 
scientists were realized 
illustrated story of the 
science and useful arts 


Allis‘Chalmers Manu- 


dreams of 
American 
in this 32-page 
progress ot! [ S 
Available from 
facturing Company. 


famous 


850. Preparing Copy for Reproduction 


[his pamphlet contains practical infor 
ympactly presented, describing 
fundamentals of copy preparation for 
letterpress, offset lith 


mation, 
the 
reproducti n by 
ography or gravure 
Available 


Printing Ink 


General 


Facts About Boiler and Acces- 
sory Sales in the Oil Heating 
Industry 


ating lustry is defined in 
irket report, its yearly gain 
hs, and the forecast of 


ide based on what 


Rehiring Your Company's 
Veterans 


852. 


Thirty tour pages of digested facts 
ung rehiring the veteran, including 
observations and recommendations for re 
taining key employes, retaining returned 
veterans, and formulating a policy for cor- 
adjusting to all obligations under 


Bill of Rights, both legal and 


oncerf©! 


rectly 
the G. I 
ethical 

Prepared by the Research Institute of 
America, Inc 


853. Who Advertises What 


An analysis of 8,571 pages of advertis- 
representing 1,000 different 
advertisers, consisting of 28 pages in 
booklet form, to help and inform the 
advertisers and agencies who advertise in 
the pages of The Iron Age 

Available from The Iron Age 


ing, over 


854. Postwar Plans for Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


A chart in color showing the findings 
questions asked by Dun @ 
Bradstreet in its fourth quarter of 1944 
survey. 22,314 out of 28,000 responses 
ire represented on the chart. 

Available from Dun’s Revieu 


trom tour 


855. A Sound Plan for Postwar 
Roads and Jobs 


Illustrated with photographs, graphs 
and charts, this 64-page book is the work 


of an engineer based on the fact 
perity and depressions; althoug! 
with highway construction of 
city streets, its facts are applica 
postwar planning. 

Issued by American Road B 


sociation. 


856. How to Buy and Sell in the 
British Empire 
markets of 
addresses deliver 
clinic of the I 

Commerce 


Los 
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Chamber of 

Available 
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834. Hospital Management 
Newsletter 


Those interested in the hospital mark 
are kept alert to the changes in this fag 
moving field through this monthly rele 
based on the research and editorial acti 
ties of Hospital Management, the ne 
and technical journal of administration 

Published by Hospital Manageme 
Inc. 


842. What Are Your Sales 
Opportunities South of the 
Border? 


In this booklet Revista In 
plains the opportunity for manufacture 
to explore and obtain their share of 0 
$10,000,000,000 industrial market in La 
America through advertising in the mag 
zine’s pages. Market coverage, editom 
and rate information are included 


lustrial @ 


843. Baker's Digest Readership 


In addition to the results a rece 
selected readership survey, this le 
gives the details of Baker's Digest’s am 
lation, trade and territorial distribute 
advertising rates, samples of editorial @ 
terial and many indicative letters fm 
readers. 


844. The Medical Market 


A breakdown of the potential four 
lion dollar medical market with a 
tailed tabulation showing the dollar ¥ 
ume distribution. Published Mo 
Medicine. 


847. Boat Industry Survey 
A one-page condensation 
conducted survey made by Ya 
ing naval architects and- ya 
opinions on: What items o! 
equipment will be in greater 
war boats? What materials v 
monly used? Will your imn 
war boat construction excee 

prewar years? 


i recem 

hing # 

t builde 

mecha u 
in 

| be o 

ate 
that 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be see 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publ! 
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